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Accorpine to Mr. Laird “no English writer has produced so 
grand a system of speculative metaphysics in so grand a manner 
since Hobbes in 1696 completed his metaphysical journey with 
the publication of De Corpore’’. I entirely agree. But this 
was not the kind of praise which pleased Alexander himself. 
When the plan of his philosophy first dawned upon him in all its 
brilliance, he hoped and was strongly tempted to believe that it 
was destined to be the “ philosophy of the future”. What he 
really longed for was confirmation of this estimate of the objective 
value of his work. Mere praise of its greatness or grandeur left 
him cold and finally bored him by its incessant repetition. Now 
I cannot myself admit that Alexander’s system will be, or, at 
any rate, ought to be the philosophy of the future. There seem 
to me to be flaws in it fatal to any such claim. None the less, I 
feel strongly that the most promising path to this philosophy 
of the future is to be found in a critical reconstruction of 
Alexander’s work, with the aim of correcting its defects while 
retaining its systematic character. He has asked the right 
questions and answered them in such a way that even where he 
is wrong his errors are most instructive. In discovering how he 
has gone astray we are guided to a more satisfactory positive 
solution of the problems with which he deals. What is perhaps 
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even more important, he has everywhere shown the essential 
connexion and interdependence of these problems and has thus 
bequeathed to bis successors a most helpful and inspiring model 
of systematic thinking—of Architectonic. 

It follows from the systematic character of his philosophy 
that if he goes astray in dealing with one fundamental question 
he is bound to go correspondingly astray in dealing with others. 
On the other hand, so far as we succeed in correcting one such 
error, we may hope to correct others on the same principle, and 
thus reconstruct the whole system in a more satisfactory form. 
It is in this way that each important philosopher learns from the 
work of his predecessors and progresses beyond it. The progress 
is of a peculiar kind determined by the peculiar nature of the 
philosophical problem. None the less it is quite real. 

I cannot here attempt to reconstruct Alexander’s philosophy. 
I must be content to recommend this reconstruction as a promising 
venture for younger men. I can here only indicate briefly some 
special points on which he seems to me to be mistaken. 


Mind and the Cognitive Relation. 


I begin with his treatment of the nature of mind as distinguished 
from and related to its objects. I do so because, as he tells us 
himself, it was in dealing with theory of knowledge that he was 
led on to ontological questions ; also because this way of approach 
is most congenial to myself. 

“ Any experience whatever ”’, according to Alexander, ‘“‘ may 
be analysed into two distinct elements and their relation to one 
another. The two elements which are the terms of the relation 
are, on the one hand the act of mind or the awareness and on 
the other the object of which it is aware ; the relation between 
them is that they are together or compresent in the world 
which is thus far experienced.” 1 Every part of this statement. 
calls for close scrutiny. Let us begin with the cognitive relation 
and then consider the nature of the mental act or process.” It is. 
to be noted at the outset, that the relation, as Alexander conceives 
it, is existential. In other words, the terms which enter into it 
have each an existence separate from that of the other. Further, 
the relation does not merely relate the nature of one term to 
that of the other, as is the case with mere resemblance or contrast. 
It is a real connexion relating the separate existence of each to 


1 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 11. (Hereafter referred to as 8. 7. 
and D.) 

2 Alexander usually treats act and process as synonymous. At any rate: 
the act is for him always a process. 
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the separate existence of the other.1_ We may now pass to the 
most startling point of Alexander’s doctrine. He insists that 
the cognitive relation is in no way unique. Provided that one 
of the terms is a mental process or “ act ”’, any existential relation 
may be a cognitive relation. What is unique is not the nature 
of the relation but the nature of one of its terms—the mental 
process. He expresses this view in the most drastic way by 
asserting that all that is needed to constitute the cognitive 
relation is togetherness or compresence. Everything, according 
to him, is compresent with everything else inasmuch as they are 
all parts of one spatial-temporal universe. Why then are we 
not omniscient, seeing that a mental process is compresent with 
everything else? I can find no satisfactory answer to this 
question in Alexander. He holds that, in fact, however limited 
our knowledge of details may be, we are always cognisant, 
however dimly, of a whole embracing these details and extending 
indefinitely beyond them. “No experience . . . is isolated or 
has boundaries which shut it off rigidly from the rest of the world. 
. . . Every experience has its fringes, shoots out its corona into 
some larger whole which encircles it. . . . Every object we know 
is a fragment of an infinite whole.” ? I agree essentially with 
this statement. But it does not solve the difficulty I have 
raised. If it is sufficient to constitute the cognitive relation, 
that a mental process should be part of the same world with what 
it knows, it ought to know everything in detail. Finite minds 
ought to be omniscient and they certainly are not so. We may 
state the objection in another way. On Alexander’s view, which 
I accept myself, compresence within one universe is not a special 
kind of relation ; it is the most general condition of all relations, 
however diverse they may be in their specific nature. It covers 
indifferently such diverse relations as spatial contiguity, temporal 
succession, resemblance, greater and less, reason and consequence, 
etc. We give no account of the distinctive character of any of 
these by merely saying that they are cases of compresence. Now 
Alexander holds that in this respect the cognitive relation is 
exceptional. According to him it is not a specific kind of relation: 
distinct in its own nature from all others. What is distinctive of 
it is only the nature of one of its terms. One of its terms must 
be a mental process. This condition being fulfilled, any existential 
relation is, at least potentially, a cognitive relation. So far as 
detailed knowledge is concerned, the potentiality becomes actual 


1T gather that Alexander would hold that all relations are existential in 
this sense. But if so, I think that he is wrong. 
28. T. and D., Vol. 1, p. 23. 
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only under certain special conditions, e.g. the action of an external 
object on the organs of sense. 

Why is it necessary to the relation that one of its terms shall be 
a mental process ? I can find no possible answer to this question 
except that the reason lies in the peculiar nature of the relation. 
It is owing to the unique nature of the relation of cognition and 
cognitum that only minds can enter into it as cognitive. I 
believe Alexander would have recognised this if his mind had 
not been warped by his ontology. His ontology requires that 
all relations, at any rate all existential relations, shall be purely 
spatial-temporal. But cognition as here defined by him is an 
existential relation between particular processes in a finite mind 
and other things which are not mental. Hence, if he is to be 
consistent, he is bound to hold that the relation of knowing and 
being known is also spatial-temporal and nothing more. I 
submit that this is simply untrue. It is flatly inconsistent with 
the nature of the cognitive relation as we find it or, as Alexander 
would say, experience it.1 Even if we admit that it always 
depends on spatial-temporal relations so as to be impossible 
without them, yet in its own nature it is neither spatial nor 
temporal. Even if we accept Alexander’s very dubious conten- 
tion that an individual mind is a spatial-temporal complex, this 
does not remove the difficulty. What has to be shown is that 
it is nothing more. But the fact of cognition shows that it is 
something more. 

Let us now consider the nature of the mental act or process. 
Alexander frequently speaks as if the mental process were itself 
cognition. It is an awareness of an object existentially distinct 
from itself. But such language is loose and inconsistent with 
his own fundamental position. What he really holds is that the 
mental act is cognitive only inasmuch as it enters into the 
cognitive relation. Within this relation it has a distinct nature 
and existence of its own. But its being in this relation is no 
more a mental act or process than being known is a physical act 
or process. Alexander does not make this clear until he is well 
advanced in the second volume of Space, Time and Deity, at 
ch. v, pp. 118-119. The relevant section is headed ‘‘ Mind made 
up of Conations”’. Conation is to be taken as including such 
processes as “desire or endeavour or willing’. But it is also 
used to cover mental excitements which are commonly regarded 
as passive, e.g. “ passive acts of sense’. In this wide application 
of the term every mental process is, according to Alexander, “a 


1] shall have occasion later to notice an ambiguity of the term experience 
which leads to confusion in Alexander’s use of it. 
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conation and is nothing else, except for the possible addition of 
feeling”. “Cognition is not a separate kind of action from 
conation. It is not even a separate element in a mental act 
which can be distinguished from a conative element in the act. 
Cognition is nothing but the conation itself in so far as it is 
compresent with and refers to an object.”1 “In so far as the 
conative act refers to its object, it is a cognition. The cognitive 
element therefore, of a mental act, is, to use a paradoxical expres- 
sion, not anything distinctive of the act as a process taking place 
in the mental substance itself. It signifies rather that the mental 
act refers to a cognitum.” * 

The mental act then is not in itself a cognitive process. It is 
so only in the sense that it enters directly into the cognitive 
relation on its cognitive side. But if it enters directly into the 
cognitive relation on its cognitive side, this only means, not that 
it is a knowing, but that it is that which knows. It is not cogni- 
tion, but a cognitive subject. This is a startling paradox which 
Alexander simply ignores. It is true no doubt that we cannot 
desire anything or attend to it or be otherwise interested in it or 
occupied about it unless we are cognisant of it, however 
imperfectly. But for that very reason the conation itself cannot 
itself be the subject which is cognisant of the object. On the 
contrary, the conation, in order to exist as such, presupposes 
that the cognition is already present as part of the whole situation. 

It seems obvious that Alexander’s position here is quite un- 
tenable. But what alternative view can we substitute for it ? 
Here if anywhere the conception of a transcendental self or pure 
ego seems called for. We seem to need a something definable 
only as ‘‘ that which knows ” or perhaps as “ that which knows, 
feels and wills’. But I agree with Alexander in rejecting this 
way out of the difficulty. We both substitute for the supposed 
“pure ego” the conception of the mind as a complex whole 
having a distinctive character and a distinctive form of unity 
marking it off from every other kind of complex whole, though 
in many ways its unity is analogous to that of a living organism. 
This complex whole is what the word ‘I’ stands for when I say 
that I know this or that, will or desire this or that, feel this or 
that. What is meant is that the knowing, willing and feeling 
enter into the constitution of the complex whole which is my 
individual mind or self and have no independent existence apart 
from it. This, be it noted, is not an exceptional use of language. 
When I say that my pen is in contact with the paper before me 
I mean that it has a point which is directly touching the paper. 


1 Ttalics mine. 2 Italics mine. 
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When I say that I digest food, I mean that my body, which I take 
to be part of myself, digests food. Further, it does so directly 
only through a part of itself—the digestive apparatus. The 
digestive apparatus is contained within its complex unity and 
functions only because it is so. 

Now within an individual mind cognition is not found and, 
as I hold, cannot exist apart from some form of interest—of what 
Alexander calls conation. But if we are to examine the relation 
of cognition and cognitum for itself we must abstract from the 
conditions of its existence within the complex unity of the 
individual mind. Considering it in this abstract way, what do 
we find? I can find only the distinction and relation of what is 
cognised to the fact that it is cognised, of what is known to its 
knownness. From the purely abstract point of view I cannot 
find any distinction or relation between being known and 
knowing. I am not, in saying this, asserting a paradox. It is 
familiar common sense that there is no knowing apart from an 
‘I’ which knows—a mind to which the knowing belongs. But 
I have deliberately left the knowing mind out of count, and it is 
for that reason that I can discover no knowing on the part of 
the mind, but only a being known on the side of the object. The 
proposition ‘I know this or that’ means that I have cognisance 
of this or that. In other words, it means that this is known 
within the complex unity of the individual mind. Its knownness 
belongs to the individual mind as part of its own being. From 
this a consequence follows which may be unpalatable to some 
modern realists. Inasmuch as knownness is only abstractly 
distinguishable from what is known and can have no separate 
being, it follows that objects, so far as they are known, must 
also in their own way enter into the constitution of the individual 
mind as a complex whole. Of course the condition “so far 
as they are known ” is essentially important. I am not suggesting 
that objects are mental in any other respect. But so far as the 
mind has cognisance of them they are its own objects. So 
regarded, they are what are called ideas—what Ward calls 
presentations. As ideas or presentations they have characters 
and relations to each other of which they are otherwise incapable. 
Consider, for instance, association of ideas. Karlsbad is associ- 
ated in my mind with my having had my hair cut there. This 
means that the thought of Karlsbad calls up in my mind the 
thought of the hair cutting. But the thought of Karlsbad and 
of the hair cutting and of the relation between them just is 
Karlsbad and the hair cutting and the relation between them 
so far as I have cognisance of them. If they do not actually 
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exist, yet, in so far as I have cognisance of them, they are at 
least objective possibilities dependent upon certain general 
conditions which cannot in the long run be merely possible.1 

May we call knownness abstractly considered a state of the 
object known ? Such language may seem appropriate inasmuch 
as the object may come to be known or cease to be known, at 
least to finite individuals, without ceasing to be the same object, 
as water may boil or freeze without ceasing to be water. But the 
suggested analogy breaks down in a most essential respect. 
When water boils or is frozen, its previous character is altered. 
But when what was previously unknown becomes known there 
is, in principle, no such alteration. The knownness is simply 
superinduced, leaving the other characteristics of the object, as 
it previously existed, unchanged. If this were not so, what is 
known could never be the same objectively as what was pre- 
viously unknown. What we seek to know would never be the 
same as what we come to know. The questions we ask would 
never be answered. 

Presupposing that we are cognisant of objects, it becomes 
possible to be interested in them—to be pleased or displeased 
with them, to seek to alter them or maintain them unaltered, to 
gain fuller knowledge of them. Such relations of the mind to 
its objects are essentially different from that which is involved 
in mere cognition abstractly considered. The terms which enter 
into it are existentially distinct. When the feeling of anger is 
part of the complex unity which I call myself I say that I feel 
angry. But the felt anger is existentially distinct from its object, 
from what I feel angry about. The same holds for all other ways 
of being interested. But the two terms of the relation being 
existentially distinct, there may be and there constantly is inter- 
action between them. The object pleases or displeases me, and 
in being pleased or displeased with it I endeavour to act on it so 
as to maintain and enhance the pleasure or remove the pain. 
The mind as owning the feeling and conation is a subject inter- 
acting with its object. Though the objects are its objects only 
because it has cognisance of them, yet when we consider cognition 
in abstraction from feeling and conation, this antithesis of subject 
and object as existentially distinct and interacting with each 
other does not emerge. From this abstract point of view, we 
can say that the cognised objects, so far as cognised, are in the 
mind as a complex unity. But we cannot appropriately speak 
of them as for or before the mind, or as presented to the mind 


1T do not wish to repeat here what I have said elsewhere about the 
nature and conditions of error and fiction. 
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as if the mind confronted them and had dealings with them. It 
is quite otherwise when we consider the mind as owning feelings 
and conations. From this point of view the mind is a subject, 
and the mental life essentially consists in a transaction constantly 
going on between it and its objects. What we may call cognitive 
process essentially depends on this transaction. By cognitive 
process I mean, not a process in which cognition consists, for 
there is no such thing. I mean the passage from cognition to 
cognition, and especially from relatively vague and incomplete 
cognition to relatively distinct and complete cognition. This 
process could not go on without being sustained by conation and 
feeling.* 


Sense-perception and the Status of Sensa. 


Alexander draws a very sharp and sweeping distinction between 
the way in which each of us experiences his own mental processes 
—or, as I should prefer to say, his own subjective processes—and 
the way in which he experiences other things. The two kinds of 
experience are, according to him, mutually exclusive. As he 
holds, we only “ enjoy ” our own subjective processes and do not 
“ contemplate ” them ; we contemplate other things and do not 
enjoy them. Now my main difficulty with his doctrine on this 
point is that I find something essentially akin to, if not identical 
with, what he calls enjoyment involved in what he calls contem- 
plation and, on the other hand, something essentially akin to 
contemplation in what he calls enjoyment. My point is that 
he has confused a distinction between two elements involved in 
all knowledge through experience with a supposed distinction 
between two separate and mutually exclusive ways of ex- 
periencing. Postponing the treatment of “enjoyment”, I 
shall first examine “ contemplation ”, in order to show that his 
analysis of it is in this respect inadequate and incorrect. The 
question at issue is most sharply defined when we attempt to 
analyse the nature and conditions of perceptual illusion. To this 
topic Alexander devotes two chapters of Space, Time and Deity 
(Vol. II, chs. 7 and 8). Though I cannot accept his conclusions, 
I am full of admiration for the comprehensive and systematic 
way in which he states the relevant questions. His general 
doctrine, as I understand it, is that in all sense-perception what 


1 There is another reason why we naturally regard the mind as con- 
fronting the objects which are said to be present to it. The mind is 
commonly considered as embodied and its objects are taken to be external 
to the body as known through organic and motor sensation. So far as 
this is the case the confrontation is literal and not merely metaphorical. 
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we perceive as existing actually does exist. Illusion is due to 
selection from, or distortion of, what actually exists as physical 
fact. In order to show that this is so Alexander distinguishes 
and examines in turn three kinds of appearances, which he calls 
real appearances, mere appearances, and illusory appearances. 

The same thing appears differently to different persons or to 
the same person at different times according to their variable 
position relatively to it in space. Such differences, due only to 
the varying relative positions of the percipient, are said to be 
differences in the veal appearance of things. What is distinctively 
characteristic of them is that they involve selection but not dis- 
tortion. The difference between the object as it really is and 
as it is perceived is constituted by the partial nature of the per- 
ception. Only part of the object appears: but the part that 
does appear, appears as it really is. Alexander’s attempt to 
justify this view in detail seems to me to break down completely. 
We need here examine only one typical example—the seeming 
increase or shrinkage in the size of things seen, according as they 
are nearer or more remote from the eye. A plate as measured by 
artificial instruments such as a tape or a yard measure, or by 
superposition of part of the percipient’s body, e.g. the hand,’ is, 
let us say, ten inches or three handbreadths in diameter. The 
size which is capable in principle of being measured in this way 
by physical units may be called physical or objective size. What 
we call “the size of the plate” is physical size, and it has no 
other. When we contrast its objective or physical size with its 
apparent size the contrast is not between two kinds of size really 
belonging to the plate. What is meant is that the plate seems 
to be objectively either of the size it really is or larger or smaller 
than it really is. When I say that anything seems to some one, 
correctly or incorrectly, to be so and so, what is meant is either 
that the subject believes it to be so, or that conditions exist 
which tend to make him believe this and would lead him to 
believe it if he did not otherwise know better. 

In this sense of ‘‘ seems ” the size of the plate seems to diminish 
as the distance between it and the percipient increases, though it 


1 The use of the body or part of it as an instrument of measurement is 
different in principle from the perception of size through touch sensation, 
which is very vague and very variable for different parts of the skin, as is 
clearly shown by experiments expressly devised to test tactual sensibility. 
Alexander is confused on this point. He says, for instance, that it is only 
when “ thought of in terms of touch that the plate itself seems to shrink 
as it moves further off”. I should say “ thought of in terms of physical 
measurement ”—or more accurately “ thought of in terms of magnitude 
which is capable of physical measurement ”’. 
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really remains of the same size at all distances. As it recedes 
from him or he from it beyond a certain limit of distance,! it 
seems to be or seems as if it were smaller and smaller until it 
looks like a mere speck and finally vanishes. At one stage of 
the process it may seem not more than half an inch in diameter 
instead of ten inches. Apart from any such estimate in units 
of measurement, it seems as if it were very much smaller than it 
seemed to begin with, and very much smaller than another plate 
of equal size seen close at hand. Let us now consider Alexander’s 
explanation of such facts. ‘‘ The same plate,” he tells us, “‘ when 
near and far excites different extents of retinal tract and is seen 
in different sizes.” * But how does the variable extent of the 
retinal excitement operate ? It is in the answer to this question 
that the peculiarity of his view emerges. “‘ The distance of the 
eye from the plate acts selectively. . . . The size which we see is 
a portion of the real geometrical size of the plate.” * We must 
first make clear what Alexander means by seeing when we speak 
of “ the size we see’. The seeing is “ immediate and sensory ” ; 
in other words, what is said to be seen is taken to be identical 
with the visual sensum as actually experienced, not merely 
thought or judged or believed or seeming to exist. It is the 
actual sensum which, according to Alexander, is identical with 
part of the size. The sensum is therefore a physical or objective 
size and in this respect does not differ at all from the “ real 
geometrical size of the plate’. The only difference is that it is 
part and not the whole of this real geometrical size. But what 
can be meant by the statement that it is part of the whole 
physical size of the plate which is thus actually experienced as 
asensum? The meaning vannot be that as the plate seems to 
shrink with its increasing distance parts of it continue to be 
revealed in their real size while others vanish. All the parts 
together seem to shrink, so that what is true of the whole is true 
of each part. Further, if some were selected and others omitted, 
there would arise gaps between them of which there is no trace. 
We must suppose therefore that the gaps between them are in 
some way filled so as to constitute the single uninterrupted visual 
sensum as we actually experience it. But if we reject the view 
that parts are thus selected and others rejected, what can be 
meant by saying that what is sensed is only part of the real size ? 


1] shall have occasion to refer to this reservation later. 

28. 7. and D., Vol. II, pp. 193-194. 

3 Tbid., p. 193. 

4 Otherwise there would be only a broken sketch or indication of the 
real shape, not a different shape which is what we perceive. 
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So far as I can discover, in using such language we are only 
asserting in a clumsy way that the extent of the sensum is smaller 
than the real geometrical size of the thing seen. Let me add that 
I do not know how even this statement can be verified. For the 
size of the sensum as such is not capable of physical measurement. 

Let us, however, grant that the size of the sensum is in some 
way a partial extract from the objective size of the thing. How 
far does this help him in accounting for the seeming diminution 
of the plate with increasing distance, and its seeming enlargement 
with decreasing distance ? How in particular does he explain the 
fact that what seems to the percipient to grow smaller or larger 
is the whole size of the plate, not only a selection from it, and 
that if he knows from other sources that the plate as a whole 
continues to be the same size, he regards its seeming variations 
as unreal and for practical purposes disregards them? Indeed, 
for a certain near range of distance the plate does not even seem 
to vary in size, in spite of variations in the size of the visual 
sensum. Here the first question which emerges is how the per- 
cipient is cognisant at all of the whole size of the plate. For on 
Alexander’s view only an extract from it is ever sensibly 
experienced. 

But if it is not sensibly experienced and yet the percipient is 
cognisant of it, we must say that he only thinks of it. The 
thought together with the sensum enters into what Alexander, 
in agreement with ordinary language, would call the experience 
of seeing the plate. But experience in this sense should be 
distinguished from what I call actual or immediate experience, 
inasmuch as it includes besides this the thought of what is not 
actually experienced. We have next to inquire how the thought 
arises. Alexander, who recognises that it must be present, 
denies that it belongs to purely visual perception. “It is only 
in reference to space as touched and thought of in terms of touch 
that the plate itself seems to shrink as it moves further off. 
Considered in themselves as purely visual objects . . . the one 
patch of colour merely looks smaller than the other. If we know 
otherwise than by sight that they are appearances of the same 
thing, we say that the thing shrinks to sight as it recedes. But 
if we do not know this, there is no thought of shrinkage.” 
Alexander does not, as I understand him, hold that touch per- 
ception reveals things in their size whereas sight fails so to reveal 
them. His position is more subtle. He holds that there are 
certain experiences of combined sight and touch which leave no 
doubt that the thing seen is the same as the thing touched, 
having the same place and the same extent, though the seeming 
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size may vary for sight.1_ This size which is the same for what 
is seen and what is touched can only be the real or whole size of 
the object. “‘ We have only to hold the plate in our hands and 
move it away . . . in order to assure ourselves that the touch and 
colour of the plate are in the same place. The touch remains of 
the same felt extent: the colour varies but the seen contour of 
the plate coincides in place with the felt contour.” Alexander’s 
analysis is defective. The felt contour is confined to the parts 
of the plate which the hands touch, and those parts are not seen 
because the hands screen them from the eye. The other side of 
the hands is seen in seeing the plate but, as he supposes, they 
and it seem to shrink together as the distance is increased. But 
this assumption is wrong. For ordinary vision the seen object 
does not seem to shrink within this range of distance. I hold 
indeed as a verifiable matter of fact that the visual sensum does 
actually shrink with the varying extent of the retinal image. 
But this creates another difficulty for Alexander. His explana- 
tion of the seeming shrinkage as due merely to the diminution of 
the sensum breaks down. The seeming shrinkage is not merely 
due to what he regards as the smaller selection from the whole 
size, which according to him constitutes the sensum. None the 
less I agree with Alexander that experiences of this kind do give 
assurance that what is seen and what is touched are of the same 
size. The hand is an instrument for measuring the part of the 
plate on which it is superposed. It would do equally well if 
it were insensitive. Tactual perception is important mainly as 
evidence of contact. But sight can supply equally good evidence. 
I see my hand on the plate as I see a match on the table before 
me. In like manner the distance between the two hands, as 
determined by the angle made by the two arms, measures the 
distance from one side of the plate to the other, much as it might 
be measured with a pair of compasses. Motor sensations supply 
evidence of what this angle is. But within this near range of 
vision equally good evidence is supplied by sight. It is by sight 
alone that another person understands us when, in the absence 
of the plate, we indicate its size by holding our hands a certain 
distance apart. What measurement of this sort effects is to 
determine, however roughly, the physical or, as Alexander would 
say, the whole, size in terms of physical units supposed to remain 
at least sufficiently constant to be of some practical use. But 
we cannot thus attempt to determine what is the physical size, 
unless we start with the thought of it and the belief in its existence. 


1] may add for touch also according as this takes place through different 
parts of the cutaneous surface. 
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As for the relation of the thought to the belief, we may safely 
adopt the Spinozistic position that belief in anything is insepar- 
able from the thought of it unless the conditions preclude the 
belief. We may then confine ourselves to the question how the 
thought of it first arises. Is it primarily due to visual or to 
tactual perception or to both ? To these I would add as a fourth 
alternative that it may be due not to touch alone but to touch 
in union with effort against resistance... No one is likely to 
maintain that the thought belongs originally to visual and only 
derivatively to tactual perception. But the persistence of what 
I may call the Berkeleyan prejudice may lead some to regard it 
as belonging in the first instance to touch and only derivatively 
to sight. I can find no justification for this view. When we 
have set aside measurement by superposition and also effort 
against resistance, the case for touch rests only on the supposed 
constancy of tactual sensa. But they are not constant. They 
differ, e.g., for the tip of the forefinger and the centre of the 
palm. If we hold with Alexander that in vision only part of the 
size of the thing seen is sensibly experienced we are boind to 
hold that in tactual perception only part of the size of the thing 
touched is sensibly experienced. Mere touch differs from sight 
in no way which can warrant us in asserting that it does, and 
that sight does not, primarily include the thought of “ real 
geometrical size” as distinguished from the size of the sensum 
or from the seeming size of the object. 

A more plausible case can be made out for touch in union with 
voluntary motor effort against resistance.2 To touch there be- 
longs an extensive sensum and the consequent apprehension of 
the thing touched as extended. In the experience of motor effort 
the extended thing as such is apprehended as if it were making 
a counter effort as a whole and in all its discernible parts. This 
resistance or counter effort is not part either of the tactual or 
of the motor sensum. It is thought of, not actually experienced. 
Hence the extension of the thing as resisting need not coin- 
cide with its extension as perceived under variable conditions by 
touch or sight. The real extgnsion is the extension which offers 
resistance. Now I am ready to accept this analysis of the 
experience of effort against resistance as yielding the thought of 
and the belief in objective as contrasted with seeming extension. 


1 Alexander seems to offer yet another alternative in his account of 
intuition as a “way of apprehending” distinct from sense-perception. 
I shall deal with this topic later on. Meanwhile I am assuming that size, 
shape, etc., are perceived by the senses in essentially the same way as 
colour or heat. 

2 Alexander nowhere discusses this experience. 
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I would only add that since effort and resistance are reciprocal 
we are aware in this experience of the objective extension of our 
own bodies as included in the embodied self as well as of the 
thing which resists our efforts. The principle is that what acts 
and is acted on is so far real. But is this principle applicable 
only to motor effort against resistance? I submit that this is 
only one case, though a specially important one, of the inter- 
action between subject and object which pervades our experience. 
Everywhere we find the antithesis of what we actively initiate 
and what is objectively determined for us and not by us. We 
need here only consider vision apart from touch and motor effort. 
It depends normally on our initiative whether we shall approach 
or recede from the thing seen, or remain still, or turn our backs 
on it. But however we proceed, it never depends wholly on our 
initiative what the size, shape, etc., of the thing shall seem to be 
or whether we shall see it at all. Suppose that we recede from 
it, keeping it in view ; it seems to decrease in size in a way which 
is regular and uniform, provided that other relevant conditions 
remain unchanged. On this assumption we can command at will 
the series of seeming sizes. But we cannot thus determine what 
size it shall seem to be either initially or at any given distance. 
Further, the seeming diminutions in size as we retire from the 
thing seen do not always take place in the same uniform way. 
As we are receding from it, it may be receding from us, and it 
may itself increase or diminish. Such conditions, which are 
independent of our initiative, make a difference to the seeming 
size. In general we proceed on the sound principle that seeming 
change and difference which depend merely on our initiative are 
not objective. On the other hand, seeming change and difference 
which occur independently of our initiative may not be objective ; 
for there are other sources of illusion. But in the absence of 
reasons to the contrary it presumably is so. It has at any rate 
passed an essential preliminary test. 

I conclude that Alexander has no good reason for supposing 
that objective reference in visual perception is borrowed either 
from touch or from the union of sight and touch, even if we take 
touch to include motor effort. It is plain also that he is wrong 
in denying that “ real appearances ” as such are free from illusion. 
If a plate far off seems to be objectively smaller than one near 
at hand which is objectively of the same size, the seeming is 
contrary to fact and therefore illusory. If the illusion is not 
corrected by knowledge gained from other sources, it involves 
false belief. I myself remember that in my early childhood 
when looking down from a cliff on a group of men below, I took 
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them to be tiny dwarfs. I was astonished but not incredulous. 
I accepted the fact with “natural piety ”. 

It makes no difference to the question at issue whether or 
not we accept Alexander’s hypothesis that the size sensibly 
experienced is a selection from the whole objective size. For 
what I call seeming, whether illusory or not, is an affair of at 
least potential belief, not merely of immediate sensible experience. 
The sensum which is actually experienced cannot, as such, be 
illusory. The most radical defect in Alexander’s epistemology 
is his failure to recognise the ambiguity of the term “ experience ”’. 
He habitually uses it in the very common and convenient sense 
in which it is synonymous with knowledge through or by experience. 
Understanding the term in this way, I agree with Alexander that 
all knowing is experiencing. But experience in this sense must 
in principle be sharply distinguished from what I call actual or 
immediate experience, whether this takes the form of sensation or 
the “ enjoyment ” of subjective processes. The latter is only one 
ingredient in knowledge through experience. It is the ingredient 
which justifies us in saying that it is through experience we know. 
The other ingredient is thought, and apart from this there would 
be no cognition. Even what we are actually experiencing is not 
cognised except in so far as it is thought of, and it is always 
thought of in connexion with what is not being actually experi- 
enced. 

I have previously urged that it is difficult to attach any clear 
meaning to Alexander’s view of the size of the sensum as a partial 
selection from the objective size unless we regard it as merely 
stating the unverifiable proposition that the sensible size is 
always smaller than the objective. But in spite of such diffi- 
culties many might be tempted to cling to it if it really gets rid, 
as Alexander supposes, of all representative theories of sense- 
perception. But we have just seen that it does nothing of the 
kind. Representationism+ could be entirely avoided only if it 
were shown that the seeming objective size is identical with the 
whole objective size: and this on Alexander’s view is far from 
being true. 

For “ mere appearances ”’, such as the face we seem to see in 
a mirror or the straight oar that seems to be bent in water, 
the principle of selection confessedly breaks down. Alexander 
substitutes another which I cannot reconcile with obvious facts. 
In such cases Alexander’s theory is that “we do not sense the 
thing of which we apprehend the mere appearance taken by 
itself but in connexion with some other thing which modifies it. 


1 Note that I am speaking of representative theories of sense-perception,. 
not of knowledge in general. I shall return to this distinction later. 
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What we sense or otherwise apprehend is not the thing by itself, 
but a new thing of which the thing forms a part ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that . . . the compound thing does not really possess 
what we sense.” “It may be impossible to perceive a thing 
alone, and the foreign thing may distort the object and make it 
not a real appearance but a mere appearance.” ? 

Here Alexander is asserting two distinct and, as I think, 
incompatible propositions. (1) The thing seen, or what the 
percipient takes to be the thing seen, is really distorted by the 
intervention of a “foreign object’. (2) What seems to be a 
character of the thing seen is objectively a character of a 
* compound object ” of which this is only a part. Let us take 
first the theory of distortion. Wherein is the distortion supposed 
to consist ? Alexander cannot mean, or at least ought not to 
mean, merely that the thing seems different from what it objec- 
tively is. For this is precisely what has to be explained ; it is 
not the explanation. Nor can he mean merely that the sensum 
is distorted : for such distortion is relevant only in so far as it 
makes a difference to the seeming nature or place of the thing 
seen. These alternatives being excluded, there remains only one 
other, that the thing seen is objectively altered by the foreign 
object. Many passages in Alexander prima facie seem to imply 
this view. In particular it would account for his denial that 
“mere appearances ”’ are illusory. But the theory is in violent 
conflict with admitted facts. The partially immersed oar is not 
really bent by the water or by the refraction of the light. The 
optical explanation is based on the assumption that it continues 
to be as straight as it was before it was dipped in the water. 
The refraction accounts for the bent sensum. But though the 
sensum is really bent the oar is not. Alexander analyses only 
one example at length, that of reflexion in a mirror supposed to 
be flawless. According to him we see the real thing exactly as it 
is, only it is displaced. Here I can only make the rude and crude 
comment that the real thing, e.g. a reflected face, is not displaced. 
It remains in front of the mirror and does not pass behind it: 
if it did, we should not see it at all, as the mirror would hide it. 
Nor is the visual sensum thus displaced : the only place the sensum 
can have is within the actually experienced field of visual sensa- 
tion; it cannot move out of the field so as to get behind the 
mirror. It may be suggested that we immediately experience 
the reflected light: but the reflected light is not behind the 
surface that reflects it. The only tenable meaning I can attach 
to the statement that the face reflected is itself displaced, is 


18. T. and D., Vol. Il, p. 191. Italics mine. 
2 Ibid., p. 185. Italics mine. 
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that there seems to be a face where there really is no face, and 
that this illusory seeming is due to a real face’s being reflected 
in the mirror. What we see is the reflexion and not the real 
face directly or indirectly. There is an experience, strangely 
neglected by Alexander, which seems decisive of this question. 
The spectator may see simultaneously the real face and the 
reflexion of it. There then seem to be two separate faces, each 
in its own separate place. One of them really exists where it 
seems to exist. The other does not exist at all, but only a 
reflexion of the first. But there really are two separate sensa, 
each actually experienced, in separate places within the actually 
experienced field of visual sensation. To convince any one who 
may doubt this let us discard the arbitrary assumption that the 
mirror is flawless. We have then another case of ‘“ mere 
appearance”. But if the mirror is not flawless the sensum due 
to reflexion may differ grotesquely in shape from the sensum 
experienced in seeing the real face. But if they are really unlike 
they cannot be identical. I can make nothing of Alexander’s 
other view that the seeming character or place of the object 
seen really belongs to a compound object of which it is part. 
The seeming place of the reflexion behind the mirror is not 
really the place of the compound object constituted by the 
mirror, the reflected face and the light passing between them. 
This compound object is not behind the mirror. On the whole, 
Alexander has signally failed to show that his mere appearances 
are not illusory. 

We turn now to what Alexander himself admits to be illusory 
appearances. To account for these he again has recourse to 
“selection”. But the selection is not, as in real appearances, 
from the perceived object ; on the contrary, anything may be 
selected which is compresent with the percipient in the universe 
of which he is part. What determines the selection of this 
rather than that is not any objective condition but an appropriate 
mental process; and this is identified by Alexander with the 
neural process which is ordinarily said to be correlated with it. 
Alexander gives as an example the grey piece of paper which is 
seen as green by contrast on a red ground. “ The paper itself is 
not green. But there is green in the world. The appropriate 
response of the mind to green is the kind of sensory act which the 
mind is at the moment performing, and accordingly it sees green.” 
What is thus seen is not a “ universal green ” but an “ individual 
sensum”’.! This highly ingenious theory is open to criticism 
in many ways. The green sensum is actually experienced as 


18. T. and D., Vol. I, p. 214. 
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placed within a surrounding field of red. On the evidence of 
immediate experience it is as certain that it is in this place as 
that it is green. But the red which surrounds it is not supposed 
to be illusory or even a mere appearance. It is taken to be a 
real appearance. This means, according to Alexander, that the 
red actually experienced really belongs to the paper. It follows 
that the green which is really included within the red must also 
really be the objective colour of the paper. But it is admitted 
that the paper which seems objectively green is in fact objectively 
grey. The conclusion seems unavoidable that the whole sensum 
is existentially distinct from any physical object. It is, however, 
real, though not physically real. Whether and in what sense it 
can properly be called mental is another question. Another 
obvious difficulty for Alexander is that he must assume that 
what is sensibly experienced in illusory appearances really pre- 
exists somewhere or other in the world. But this cannot be true 
of all that is sensibly present in dreams, delirium, etc. The only 
reply that Alexander can make is that such sensa are complex and 
that the elements which comprise them really pre-exist. But 
what we sensibly experience is actual, not merely potential. 
How are the constituent elements brought together so as to 
actualise the potentiality ? On Alexander’s view this must be 
the work of mind or of neural process. It follows that the mind 
or neural process must actually produce and not merely select 
such complex sensa. Further, as they are supposed by Alexander 
to be objective, the mind or neural process must produce them 
as objective facts—which is absurd. The outcome of this whole 
discussion is that, sensa being existentially distinct from what- 
ever is physically objective, Alexander’s doctrine of selection is 
quite untenable. 

Am I then committed to a representative theory of sense- 
perception ? TadmitthatI am. Sois Alexander. He is bound 
to regard what is selected from the object as representing the 
whole object. But though I accept a representative theory of 
sense-perception I reject any representative theory of knowledge 
in general. The representative function of sensa, like all 
knowledge by way of representation, must be founded on an 
apprehension of some relation between what represents and 
what is represented ; and this must in the long run be appre- 
hended directly and not by way of representation. I have 
indicated my own positive view on this question in my book on 
Mind and Matter. 


(To be concluded.) 


1 Or a selection from it: this makes no difference to my argument. 


II—PERCEPTUAL ASSURANCE (I.). 


By D. R. Cousin. 
§1. The problem. 


In Professor Price’s book on perception, the seventh chapter 
is devoted to the subject of perceptual assurance! In the 
following paper I wish to offer some observations on this topic, 
and to suggest some amendments of his treatment in points of 
detail. My own treatment falls within the framework of his 
general theory, and I shall in the main try to use his language. 
Other points in his general theory are no doubt disputable, but 
I do not wish to discuss them here. 

The question can be conveniently exhibited in the light of 
an account of the simpiest act which can be called perceptual 
at all. In any such act, I shall assume, there are distinguishable 
two aspects: the sensing of a sense-datum and the entertaining 
of a set of propositions about an ostensible material thing to 
which that sense-datum is taken to belong. I will not discuss 
the details of what is to be said about either of these aspects ; 
but I assume that they are different from one another, and 
that they must both be there. In an isolated perceptual act 
the propositions involved are at best simply taken for granted, 
and the Erkenntniswert of such an act is therefore low. But 
there undoubtedly are cases in which perception gives us 
reasonable assurance of the existence and nature of some 
particular material thing. How is this assurance reached and 
justified @ 

These two questions are the subject respectively of the first 
and the second parts of this paper. The first is, I suppose, 


1 My paper owes its very existence to this book, much of its substance 
to Mr. Ryle’s paper on ‘ Induction and Hypothesis’ in Aristotelian Society 
Suppl. Vol. xvi, (1937), pp. 43 ff., much, again, to criticisms passed 
upon an earlier version read to the Oxford Philosophical Society, and 
perhaps most of all to a letter which Mr. Price was good enough to send 
me in reference to that version. To everyone from whom I have borrowed 
I offer my acknowledgements ; nobody but myself is to blame for any 
disasters which may have befallen my borrowings in the following pages. 

19 
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psychological ; at any rate it calls for an analytic description 
of a certain kind of cognitive process. The second is a logical 
question. In dealing with it we are concerned to find out what 
are those features of perceptual process which justify the 
assurance which in fact we often reach. 

There is a third question which is closely related to these, 
but which Mr. Price nevertheless rightly distinguishes from 
either. It is the question about the analysis of what we mean 
by the term ‘material thing’. Now whatever may be the 
truth of the questions at issue between naive realists and phenom- 
enalists, or between Locke, Berkeley and Leibniz, the problems 
about the nature of perceptual process and its logical justification 
must arise. And I believe that the general principles of the 
answers to these questions will be unaffected, although no doubt 
the solution will be very differently interpreted by the different 
schools. However that may be, I propose so far as possible 
to avoid these issues here. My questions concern the analytic 
description of the process by which we reach assurance based on 
perception, and the logical grounds for this assurance. 


Part I. 
Tur ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTUAL PROCESS. 


§ 2. Varieties of perceptual process. 


The possibility of perceptual assurance rests upon the 
existence of perceptual processes. A perceptual process con- 
sists of a series of acts each of which is perceptual, i.e. each of 
which involves both of the two aspects, sensory and propositional, 
distinguished above. In the first act of each such series the 
propositions involved can be no more than taken for granted ; 
but in later acts we may reach any degree of rational assurance. 
This advance from taking for granted to rational assurance is 
made possible and justified by the relations of the successive 
acts of the process to one another. We have therefore to 
examine carefully the relations in virtue of which the successive 
acts form a single process. 

It is worth while to note at the outset that perceptual processes 
do not all conform to a single type. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that we can detect an infinity of different strands 
in the single texture of perceptual experience. But in fact 
we can say that there are several fairly well de’:1ed types to 
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one or other of which most perceptual processes more or less 
closely approximate. The point is important; for it appears 
to be the case that the logical question with which we shall be 
concerned in the second part of this paper turns to no small 
extent on the coexistence and contrast of these various types 
of perceptual process in the perceptual experience of the 
individual. Let us glance then at some of these types. 

The isolated perceptual act may be regarded as a kind of 
limiting case of perceptual process, the importance of which is 
due not to the frequency with which it occurs in nature but to 
the fact that because it is a limiting case certain of the character- 
istic features of perceptual process can be studied in it to 
particular advantage. A ‘single’ perceptual act is defined 
by Mr. Price as ‘ one whose specifying sense-datum falls wholly 
within the specious present ’ (Perception, p. 170). An ‘ isolated ’ 
perceptual act would be a single perceptual act not associated 
with others to form a perceptual process. Its characteristics 
are discussed at length by Mr. Price in his chapter on ‘ Perceptual 
Acceptance ’, and I propose to say no more about it here. 

Perceptual processes which consist of more than one act 
vary quantitatively within very wide limits ; some are of short 
duration and low intensity, others sustained and attentive. 
But the important differences are of another sort. By far the 
most important difference is that between processes which are 
and those which are not felt to involve a cognitive problem. 

The majority, I suppose, of the perceptual processes which 
occur in adults are of the unquestioning sort which involves 
no cognitive problem. They serve as the background against 
which practical problems present themselves and are solved. 
From the beginning they involve the consciousness of some 
determinate thing or things; they encounter no puzzles and 
stir no doubts but on the contrary proceed in unquestioning 
confidence. When I take my pen out of my pocket to fill it 
and adjust the nib, I take for granted from the beginning that 
it is my pen that I see; and while I may be acutely conscious 
of the practical problem of adjusting the nib accurately I am 
conscious of no problem about what it is that I see before me, 
or about its reality. All sorts of propositions about the pen 
are accepted with unquestioning confidence. It may be held 
that just because it is unquestioning this confidence is irrational. 
And yet it seems hard to deny me reasonable assurance that 
the pen which I am in the act of filling is neither an elephant 
nor a hallucination, simply on the ground that I never suspect 
it of being either. 
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However that may be, there certainly are processes which do 
involve the consciousness of cognitive problems. And it may 
be held that the business of epistemologists is with these cases 
rather than with the more normal ones ; for in the normal ones 
our whole state of mind is predominantly practical rather than 
cognitive. But even if we do confine our investigations mainly 
within the bounds of this restriction, it is worth while to keep 
in mind that the cases with which we mainly deal are in a certain 
sense special. 

So far as I can see at present, there are five main types of 
what we may call interrogative perceptual processes, correspond- 
ing to as many different types of question. I will set them out 
in what appears to me to be the order of progressive divergence 
from the unquestioning perceptual processes with which we 
have just been dealing. 

(1) I place first the case in which we observe some thing, 
about the general nature or even the individual identity of which 
we never at any time entertain the slightest doubt, in order 
to see what it will do. Such is, I suppose, the perceptual process 
of a boxer or player at any similar game or sport watching the 
movements of his opponent. There is a genuine cognitive 
problem ; he needs to know what the other is going to do; but 
it is a problem which differs in characteristic ways from the 
problems which we shall consider in a moment. It is char- 
acteristic of perceptual processes of this sort that they remain 
throughout on the same level of determinateness. In the suc- 
cessive acts, of which the process is made up, the boxer is aware 
of Tommy Farr doing this, and then of Tommy Farr doing that ; 
he does not advance from the awareness of merely some boxer 
or other to the awareness of Tommy Farr. Similarly, a man who 
watches birds in a casual way may observe a hawk hunting and 
see in succession the various phases of the chase without ever 
being in doubt that it is a hawk or advancing to the knowledge 
that it is such and such an individual hawk. 

(2) Next to this we may place the type of process in which 
we observe a thing, the general nature or individual identity of 
which we take for granted on the basis of information derived 
from some other source, in order to familiarise ourselves with 
its perceptible characteristics.. Show a man a piece of felspar 
for the first time, telling him what it is. He will turn it over 


1 My attention was drawn to this type of process by my friend Miss 
M. J. Levett. I should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the very great help which I have derived from her in the preparation of 
this paper. / 
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and hold it up to the light, wishing to be able to recognise felspar 
when he sees it again. The characteristic of perceptual pro- 
cesses of this sort is an accumulation of information about the 
perceptible characteristics of a thing our conception of the 
general nature or individual identity of which is unaffected by 
the process. 

(3) More generally recognised by philosophers is the sort of 
process in which I ask and answer the question, ‘ What sort of 
thing, or what individual thing, is this that I am seeing?’ I 
see something moving at the corner of the field; I approach 
and find that it is a cat—a striped cat—my cat. The typical 
feature of such processes is the increase which takes place in 
the determinateness of my conception of what it is that is there. 
The accumulation of sensory experience which also takes place 
is subordinate in importance for the purposes of the problem 
with which we are concerned in such processes, to this advance 
in determinateness. Processes of this sort, of course, fall into 
numerous sub-varieties, according as the advance to recognition 
proceeds smoothly, without mistakes, or jerkily, as we find one 
hypothesis to be mistaken and discard it in favour of another. 
Recognition of this leads naturally to the next main type of 
perceptual process. 

(4) This is the type which is characterised by consciousness 
of the question, ‘Is this really the thing, or the sort of thing, 
that I take it to be, or not?’ Under this heading I should 
classify as the most important members the processes in which 
we become aware of illusions. Processes in which we become 
assured that what we suspected of being an illusion is not an 
illusion but a fact would fall under the same heading. The 
successive phases of such a process differ not so much in respect 
of the determinateness of the conception of the object at different 
times as in respect of the mutual consistency of the character- 
istics which we take it to have. For some time the stick may 
consistently appear to be bent just where it enters the water ; 
but later on, as I gradually withdraw it, the curvature appears 
to slide along the stick. The curvature does not become more 
determinate, but it appears to be differently located. 

(5) Finally, there is the type of process which is concerned 
with the detection of hallucination, or with the refutation of 
the slanderous suspicion that I am ‘seeing things’. This does 
not, perhaps, differ except in degree from the previous type. 
But the difference between the case where we are conscious of 
the same material thing, but tend to attribute to it different 
characters from those which we formerly took it to possess, 
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and that in which we fail to be conscious of a material thing 
which we have been confidently expecting to be aware of, and 
become aware of some wholly different thing in the place where 
we expected it to be, is perhaps sufficiently striking to justify 
separate classification. 

With these distinctions in mind we may now advance to the 
main topic of this part, the analysis of perceptual process. The 
treatment must necessarily be sketchy and typical. In particular 
I speak throughout of visual processes. I would ask the reader 
to apply what I say, so far as possible, also to processes involving 
sense-data of other sorts. 


§3. Mr. Price’s analysis. 


The analysis of perceptual process is undertaken by Mr. Price 
partly for the intrinsic interest of the subject, but he has in view 
throughout his discussion the logical problem of the justification 
of perceptual assurance. In outline, what he is anxious to 
show may be expressed as follows. Perceptual processes yield 
perceptual assurance because the successive acts of a perceptual 
process are mutually related and hence confirm one another. 
This perceptual confirmation is possible because the successive 
acts supplement one another in a particular way. In any 
perceptual act a material thing is presented to the mind; but 
only its front surface, the surface to which the datum con- 
currently sensed is taken to belong, is presented determinately ; 
all other surfaces, insides, causal characteristics and so on are 
presented only indefinitely. In the successive acts of a typical 
process of perceptual confirmation, what is definite in each 
successive act is such as could be the determinate character of 
what is presented to the mind indeterminately in other acts. 
In one act the front of a house may be determinately presented 
to my mind and the back and sides indeterminately, in another 
the side of a house may be determinate and the front and back 
indeterminate, in another again the back determinate and the 
front and sides indeterminate. Then if what is determinate 
in each of these acts is such that the front, the back, and the 
side could fit together to form the surfaces of one and the same 
house our tentative belief that there is a house is so far confirmed. 
Mr. Price expresses all this by saying that the successive acts 
of such a process together make up a ‘further specification 
series *. 

With the general outlines of this analysis I entirely agree. 
But I wish to suggest some modifications of detail, partly ter- 
minological, which seem capable of throwing some light on the 
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ling logical problem to the solution of which all this analysis is 
and preparatory. My comments concern in particular four points. 
here (1) The expression ‘further specification’ seems to me con- 
tify fusing, and I shall suggest an alternative to it. (2) It is clear 

that the unity of the perceptual process and of its object is very 
the important to the theory. But I am not entirely satisfied with 
The the account so far given of this unity. I do not propose to 
ular carry the analysis of the conception as far as it perhaps could 
der be carried, but I think it can be carried a little further with 
ring advantage. (3) It does not seem to me that the confirmatory 


value of the perceptual process depends in quite the way that 
is suggested on the fact that what is present to the mind in- 
determinately in one act is present to it determinately in another. 
To speak as if it did does less than justice to the importance of 


nn the sensory element of perceptual process. (4) But while in- 
on crease of determinateness does not, in my opinion, play the part 
to in perceptual confirmation that seems to be suggested by Mr. 
‘eld Price, I think that it does play an important part in the logic 
nal of assurance, and I shall try to explain what this is. In the 
rer, following sections I will develop these points in greater detail. 
§ 4. Specification. 
but It is obvious that each sense-datum which we sense in the 
on- course of a perceptual process is uniquely related to a particular 
ly; surface of the material thing throughout presented to our minds. 
are Defining the ‘ front’, ‘ back’ and ‘sides’ of the thing with refer- 
cal ence to the first act of the process, we might say that one of 
uch these data is related to the front surface but not to the back, 
of another to the side but not to the front, and so on. It follows 
ts. that in each act one of the surfaces is present to our minds in a 
ted different way from any of the other surfaces. But what is the 
her precise nature of the difference ? 
ck In many processes, and particularly in those of type (3) (see 
the above, p. 23), in which we gradually find out the nature of 
ate the thing which we are observing, the surfaces which we have 
he not yet observed are presented to the mind with much less 
me determinateness than that which we are now observing, and it 
od. is perhaps not unnatural to suggest that this difference of deter- 
cts minateness is the difference for which we are looking. The 
7 1 These considerations apply chiefly to visual processes, and to a less 
extent to those of touch. Data belonging to the senses of smell or 
pe. hearing have not this unique relation to a particular surface, and for that 
er- very reason they are less valuable as sources of our information about the 


he material world. 
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suggestion is nevertheless mistaken. Let us agree to say that 
the surface to which my present sense-datum has the unique 
relation in question is ‘sensibly manifested’ (or ‘ manifested ’ 
for short) by the sense-datum. We agree, then, that it is a 
fact that the front surface of the thing is alone sensibly mani- 
fested. But it neither follows from this, nor is it in general 
true, that surfaces other than the front surface must be presented 
to the mind with less determinateness than the front surface. 

It does not follow. For there is no direct connexion between 
being sensibly manifested and being determinately presented 
to the mind. It might perhaps be thought that because the 
sense-datum itself, being a particular existent, is necessarily 
completely determinate therefore the surface which it sensibly 
manifests must also be completely determinate. If the sense- 
datum were identical with the surface this would follow. But 
it is perfectly obvious that a sense-datum, such as we obtain 
from a distance or in a bad light, may sensibly manifest a surface 
of a material thing but give us only the haziest idea of its shape 
or colour. Indeed, this obvious fact is one of the reasons for 
holding that sense-data are not, or are not all, identical with 
the surfaces of material things. The determinateness of the 
manifesting sense-datum, then, does not entail the determinate- 
ness of the manifested surface. And even if it were the case 
that all surfaces sensibly manifested were determinately present 
to the mind, it would still be fallacious to argue, supposedly 
invertendo, that all surfaces not sensibly manifested must be 
indeterminately presented to the mind. 

And it is not true. We have just seen that surfaces sensibly 
manifested may be indeterminately presented to the mind. 
But, equally, surfaces not sensibly manifested may be presented 
to the mind with a high degree of determinateness. Consider 
my state of mind towards the end of such a perceptual process 
as that of examining the house. What was once the front sur- 
face is now the back, certainly ; 7.e. no sense-datum now ‘ mani- 
fests’ that surface; but does that mean that I have forgotten 
the details of its appearance? Clearly not. It is present to 
my mind, perhaps, with faint intensity, but it is present in full 
detail. Nor is this confined to the memory of surfaces the 
sense-data belonging to which have been sensed already in this 
perceptual process. In many perceptual processes, as we have 
seen, we entertain from the very beginning, or at least from quite 
an early stage, the proposition that the material thing before us 
is some determinate individual, say my fountain pen. Now 
this entails that there are present to my mind, in a highly 
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determinate way, some finite but sufficient number of proposi- 
tions about the distinguishing peculiarities of the various surfaces 
of the thing in question; and these propositions, obviously, 
need not be concerned only with surfaces already sensibly 
manifested in the same perceptual process. 

It is not true, then, that determinate presence to the mind 
is possible only to surfaces which are sensibly manifested. It 
is important to distinguish the two questions, whether a given 
surface of a material thing is present to the mind in a determinate 
or an indeterminate way and whether a given surface is sensibly 
manifested or not, from one another. And one reason is that if 
we confuse them we may be led to think that if only in successive 
acts the surfaces of a material thing are presented to the mind 
with sufficient determinateness then these successive acts con- 
firm one another. But it is perfectly clear that unless the sur- 
faces are sensibly manifested the determinateness with which 
they are presented to the mind constitutes just no evidence at 
all for there being any material thing in the neighbourhood. 
Sensible manifestation is fundamental; determinateness is, 
comparatively speaking, a luxury. 


§5. The unity of perceptual process. 


Mr. Price’s definition, quoted above (p. 21), of a ‘single’ 
perceptual act is based on the duration of the associated sense- 
datum. It would perhaps be possible to define in a somewhat 
similar way the unity of perceptual processes. We might say 
that a perceptual process remains the same process for so long 
as the series of data on which it depends is uninterrupted. But 
this would, I think, be a mistake. It seems clear that the unity 
of sustained attention to a single problem may survive sensory 
lapses due to blinking, for instance; or may even require us 
to ‘look away’ in order to see if the thing is still there when 
we look back again. To say, on the other hand, that this sur- 
vival depends on the fact that somatic data go on even when 
we close our eyes and ears, would be to make the opposite mistake 
of failing to recognise that different perceptual processes can 
be distinguished within a single interval of wakefulness. The 
question, indeed, what constitutes a single perceptual process 
is one that can only be answered in a relative sense. From one 
point of view it would even be true to say that there is a unity 
of perceptual experience which survives intervals of sleep and 
other forms of unconsciousness, and which is reconstituted after 
the temporary lapses into bewilderment which sometimes attend 
the early stages of recovered consciousness. From another 
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point of view, which is more relevant to our present purposes, 
a given perceptual process is finished when its particular problem 
is solved and another process begins concerned with a fresh 
object. It is worth noting, too, that perceptual processes may 
overlap. I shall suggest in a moment that interrogative pro- 
cesses normally take place against a background of persistent 
unquestioning process. If we ask further what constitutes the 
unity of a question, I am not sure that I can give a precise answer, 
at any rate in short compass; but it seems clear that it must 
have something to do with the unity of the object. I suppose 
Kant has something of the sort in mind when he connects the 
unity of apperception with the unity of the object. However 
that may be, our present concern is not so much with the precise 
way in which we decide what to call a single perceptual process 
as with the relations which hold between the perceptual acts 
of such a process. That there are a number of distinguishable 
perceptual processes is, I suppose, obvious. 

How are we to describe the unity of a perceptual process ? 
The difficulty of doing so in terms of its object is obvious. For 
the object of perceptual consciousness is a material thing. But 
there may be no material thing. If there were, we could say 
that a perceptual process is a unity because it is concerned with 
a single material thing. But where there is only an ostensible 
material thing, this will not do. We must remember that to 
speak of the ostensible material thing of which we are perceptually 
conscious is only a familiar and convenient way of speaking 
about a set of propositions. No material thing may exist, but 
these propositions certainly are entertained. If we are to 
account for the unity of perceptual process in terms of the unity 
of the object, it is clear that our solution must be to say that 
the sets of propositions involved in the successive acts of the 
process have some constituent in common. Now something of 
the sort appears to be the case. Any perceptual act involves 
a particular application of the a priori concept of material 
thing. This application takes the form of a definite description 
in which the concept is made determinate by relation to the 
sense-datum involved in the act. The propositions which I 
entertain are, in some sense of ‘about,’ propositions about 
‘the material thing to which this sense-datum belongs.’ That 
there may be nothing in the world which satisfies this descrip- 
tion does not prevent it from playing a part in the propositions 
which I entertain. I suggest, therefore, that the unity of the 
perceptual process expresses itself in some modification of this 
definite description which is an essential part of its constituent 
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perceptual acts. It is not very easy to say in detail what these 
modifications ought to be ; and for present purposes it is perhaps 
not very important. What we want is something on the lines 
of ‘ the material thing to which this series of sense-data belongs ’ ; 
or perhaps, in order to allow for the identity of the object in 
spite of interruptions in the series of data, ‘the material thing 
to which belong the series of data correlated with such and 
such conditions.’ 

However that may be, what I am anxious to emphasise here 
is that there must be some common constituent such as I have 
described in the propositions entertained in the successive acts 
of a single perceptual process. It will not do to say merely 
that the surfaces determinately presented to the mind in each 
act are such as could in fact fit together to form the surfaces of 
a single material thing. It is necessary that they should actually 
be taken to be the surfaces of a single material thing. And this, 
I submit, implies that the definite description of a material 
thing should be a constituent of all the acts constituting a single 
perceptual process. 

If this point is once made clear, then I agree that in other 
respects the account of the unity of perceptual process given by 
Mr. Price is substantially accurate. It is true, in particular, 
that in each perceptual act what is entertained is not merely 
a single proposition, concerned perhaps with the surface which 
is sensibly manifested by the accompanying sense-datum. 
Some such propositions I certainly do entertain ; but I entertain 
also propositions about other surfaces of the thing; and these 
other propositions may be, although as I have tried to show they 
are not necessarily, less determinate than the propositions about 
the surface which is sensibly manifested. 

It will be convenient to raise at this point certain questions 
about these propositions. We need not for our purposes inquire 
what precisely a proposition as such is; all that it is necessary 
for us to know is what particular propositions or sorts of pro- 
position are involved in the various acts of a perceptual process. 
We need to know whether the proposition involved is the pro- 
position that there is a table somewhere about or the proposition 
that there is a cat somewhere about ; we do not need to know 
whether a proposition is a subsistent entity distinct both from 
thought and from things or an abstraction from a symbolic 
act. What then are the propositions involved in perceptual 
processes ? 

They are concerned with the various surfaces, insides, causal 
characteristics, and so on of the material thing. But what 
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exactly do they assert about these surfaces? Now Phenom- 
enalism has an answer to this question. For it lays it down that 
propositions about the surfaces, etc., of material things are, or 
can be translated into, propositions about (actual or obtainable) 
sense-data. I agree with Mr. Price that it is undesirable to commit 
ourselves in discussing the question of perceptual assurance to 
the phenomenalist analysis of what a material thing is. We 
need not commit ourselves, for the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, on the question whether propositions about material 
things are or are not reducible without remainder to propositions 
about sense-data. But it is worth while to ask whether the 
propositions involved in perceptual processes do not at least 
entail certain propositions about sense-data. 

I am not suggesting that these propositions are present to the 
mind with any high degree of intensity, or that they are neces- 
sarily present in any sort of verbal formula, though I think that 
something of the sort sometimes does happen. But it is clear 
that there are cases in which the course of our perceptual experi- 
ence surprises us ; and this happens not only in those gross cases 
where the thing we have been looking at turns out to have no 
back or sides at all, but also when it turns out to have quite 
a good back, only not the sort of back which we have been ex- 
pecting. Itseems to me that this sort of thing would be impossible 
unless some quite definite proposition were present in some way 
to our minds. And if the propositions are there when they are 
in fact false it is reasonable to suppose that they are there whether 
they are false or true. Indeed if they were not there when true 
it would be impossible to account for the accumulation of con- 
fidence which accompanies a normal perceptual process. Pro- 
positions, then, may be present in the mind although the 
corresponding verbal formula is not in the focus of attention. 

It remains to show that such propositions include propositions 
about sense-data. Now, if we say that propositions about the 
surfaces of material things are in no sense about sense-data, 
we shall have to say that sense-data have nothing directly to 
do with our surprise in those cases in which we are surprised ; 
what surprises us, we must say, is entirely the propositions, 
about the then manifested surface of the material thing, to 
entertain which we are provoked by the manifesting sense- 
datum. This seems to me quite incredible ; when I try to walk 
through the looking-glass it is my sense-data which give me the 
painful surprise. But if this is so we shall have to account for 
this surprise by referring to our expectations ; we shall have to 
say that the propositions which are surprisingly falsified were 
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propositions about sense-data. I conclude, then, that whether 
the phenomenalist contention is the whole truth or not it is at 
least partly true; propositions about material things entail 
propositions about sense-data, actual or obtainable. 

It is worth while to add a further point which has some bearing 
upon the logic of perceptual process. It concerns the meaning 
of ‘ obtainable’ as applied to sense-data. In a perceptual pro- 
cess which has been going on for any appreciable length of time 
there will be involved propositions about the data which have 
actually been sensed in the course of that process. These, I 
take it, present no particular difficulty. But there will also be 
all sorts of other propositions about sense-data, including those, 
already referred to, which are the condition of our surprise if 
we are to be surprised, and those propositions about the sense- 
data of other actual or possible observers which are involved 
in the ‘ publicity’ of a material thing. The point I wish to 
make is that these propositions do not profess to contain pro- 
phecies about the future course of history ; they are not of the 
form: At some time ¢ I shall sense a trapeziform brown patch 
of obliquity o and sensibly facing in such and such a direction ; 
and they would not be falsified if the world came to an end im- 
mediately after my present perceptual act. The reason why 
they would not be falsified in this way is that they are concerned 
not with particular data but with correlations of sense-data 
with something else. They are of the general form: Jf I do 
so and so (stay where I am, or follow my nose, or walk round the 
thing) then I shall sense such and such a series of sense-data. 
No doubt, once more, the implicative character of such proposi- 
tions is even more faint and obscure than the propositions them- 
selves ; no doubt we might be at a loss if suddenly called upon 
to specify the conditions with which the expected series of data 
is correlated ; but this does not alter the facts. The reason, I 
take it, for the difficulty is simply that the conditions are so 
familiar and obvious that it would not occur to anyone to state 
them. We come back to the point mentioned above (§§ 2 and 5), 
that interrogative perceptual processes take place always against 
a background of normal perceptual processes. 

If anyone says that there is still a difficulty, because in 
speaking about ‘ normal ’ perceptual processes we mean processes 
in which we become aware of material things which actually do 
exist, and consequently we beg the question whether there are 
or are not any material things at all, we may make either of two 
replies. We may on the one hand deny the existence of the 
difficulty. We may claim that while many perceptual processes 
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are interrogative, and others, which are not, ought to be inter- 
rogative, still this cannot be true of all perceptual processes. 
In many cases, we may say, we have perceptual knowledge of 
the existence of some material thing, though we may admit, 
with Professor Moore, a doubt about the correct analysis of 
what we know. If it were not so, we may add, how could we 
draw the distinctions between real things and hallucinatory or 
illusory objects which we actually do draw? If, on the other 
hand, we do not feel equal to defending quite so plain and blunt 
a creed, we may appeal to Mr. Price to get us out of our difficulty 
by stating the conditions with which our sense-data are to be 
correlated in purely sensory terms, by means of the Method of 
Key Sense-data and so on (Perception, pp. 258-259). I do not 
wish at present to decide between these two alternatives ; it 
seems clear that either would remove our present difficulty. 

The points which I have been trying to make in the present 
section are as follows: The unity of a perceptual process rests 
on the fact that the propositions involved in the successive acts 
of which it is composed involve as a common constituent a 
certain definite description. The set of propositions involved 
in the perceptual process as a whole consists of various sub-sets 
referring to the various surfaces of the thing, both that which 
is and those which are not at any given moment sensibly mani- 
fested. These propositions entail, though they may or may 
not be reducible without remainder to, propositions about sense- 
data. The propositions about sense-data are of two kinds: 
those concerned with data actually sensed in the course of that 
process (or, we may add, past processes), and propositions 
asserting correlations of sense-data with certain conditions which 
in fact presuppose the material world as a going concern. 


§ 6. Relations of sense-data and propositions. 


I come now to the question what particular element or aspect 
in the structure of perceptual process gives it its confirmatory 
force. For Mr. Price, the answer lies in the fact that a normal 
perceptual process constitutes a further specification series, 
1.e. the fact that the later acts make determinate what was left 
indeterminate in the earlier. This reply involves him in dif- 
ficulties, and he tacitly abandons it in formulating the Principle 
of Confirmability, on which he bases the logic of assurance. An 
examination of his difficulties will afford a convenient clue to 
a more satisfactory solution, which is in effect the one which he 
actually adopts, though without, I think, making sufficiently 
clear its difference from the solution anticipated in the formulation 
of his problem. 
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The difficulty is simple: Let the various surfaces of a material 
thing be presented to the mind as determinately, let them fit 
together as accurately, as you please, if what is actually present 
to the mind is only a set of propositions, then so long as there is 
no independent reason to believe these propositions the fact that 
they mutually support one another is no reason at all to hold 
that they confirm one another. The problem is illustrated by 
the analogy of the statements of a novelist about the char- 
acters in his novel, which successively add fresh details to a 
character which is taken from the beginning as capable of further 
specification ; and of the statements of witnesses in a court of 
law, each of which adds some detail to the story of the last. 
We have no independent reason for believing the statements of 
the novelist, and in fact very few people do believe them. And 
if we believe the witnesses, as of course we often do, this is 
because we have some independent reason for believing them to 
be speaking the truth, other than the fact that their stories 
support one another. This independent reason, Mr. Price seems 
to hold, is to be found in the Perjury Act (1911). Similarly, 
in the case of perceptual assurance we require some reason for 
believing in the existence of what is presented to the mind in the 
successive acts—some reason independent of the fact that it is 
presented to the mind in further propositions which could con- 
sistently be propositions about the same material thing. This 
independent reason for believing the propositions involved in 
the successive perceptual acts is found in an a@ priori principle, 
the Principle of Confirmability. This is the proposition that 
any perceptual act is likely to be correct, or in other words 
‘that the existence of a particular visual or tactual sense-datum 
is prima facie evidence (1) for the existence of a material thing 
such that this sense-datum belongs to it, (2) for the possession 
by this thing of a front surface of a certain general sort ’ (Per- 
ception, p. 185). 

Now it seems to me that this problem and its solution do not 
belong together. And this is quite as well, for there is no such 
problem, and if there were it would be insoluble. The solution, 
on the other hand, is a perfectly good solution to a perfectly 
teal problem ; but it is not quite the problem stated. 

Let us return for a moment to the analogy with the witnesses, 
It seems to me that if we really had no reason except the Perjury 
Act for believing a word the witnesses uttered the ends of justice 
would be in some danger of defeat. (No doubt something could 
be done by clever cross-questioning to test the fertility and 
consistency of their invention.) But it cannot be seriously 
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suggested that matters are quite so bad as this. We are in fact 
able to check the statements of the witnesses at various points 
not only by their agreement with the statements of other wit- 
nesses but by the over-riding test of sense-perception. We 


find or fail to find the objects which they describe. And it is” 


this reference to sense-perception, I suggest, rather than the 
Perjury Act, which supplies us with our independent reason 
to believe what the witnesses tell us. It is true, of course, that 
there is a residual problem; how does the fact that we can 
verify some of their statements justify us in believing those which 
we cannot check ? But so there ought to be; if there were no 
such problem the analogy with perceptual consciousness would 
be incomplete—and incidentally we should be talking about some 
other world than this. 

Returning from the analogy to its application, we find that 
the case of perceptual process is not so desperate as it appears 
to be in the above statement of the problem. For it is not true 
that in the successive acts of a perceptual process the various 
surfaces of a material thing are presented to the mind in mere 
propositions, however determinate and however related in respect 
of mutual supplementation. The fundamental fact is that in 
the successive acts of a perceptual process the various surfaces 
of a thing are sensibly manifested. That is to say, as Mr. Price 
in effect says in the Principle of Confirmability, the reason for 
believing the propositions which present the material thing to 
the mind is to be found in the sense-data which accompany the 
perceptual process. It is not the addition of determinateness 
by the propositions that counts so much as the actuality con- 
tributed by the sense-data. These play the part in perceptual 
process which is played in the case of the witnesses by the veri- 
fication of their stogies by sense-perception. In the light of what 
was said in the previous section, we are now ready to say that 
the confirmatory force of perceptual processes is derived from 
the verification by the sense-data of the propositions involved in 
the process. In fact, we may say that this is what ‘ sensibly 
manifesting a surface of a material thing’ means. We know 
already that in the analysis of perceptual consciousness state- 
ments which appear to be about the material thing, which is 
the ostensible object of consciousness, must be read as statements 
about a set of propositions which, in being perceptually conscious, 
we entertain. When we say, accordingly, that a sense-datum 
manifests a particular surface of a material thing but not the 
other surfaces, this must be taken to mean that the sense-datum 
is uniquely related in a certain way to a particular sub-set among 
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these propositions. What is this relation? Now there are 
certain relations which hold between a sense-datum and all 
the propositions involved in the associated perceptual act. If 
the datum, we may say, had not existed or had been different 
the propositions would not have been entertained or would have 
been different. We may express this by saying that the datum 
‘elicits’ all the propositions in its own perceptual act (cf. Per- 
ception, p. 225). But this, clearly, is not the relation that we 
want. What we want is a relation which the datum has to that 
particular sub-set among the propositions which we should 
identify by saying that it is the sub-set which is concerned with 
that particular surface of the thing which the datum sensibly 
manifests. Now what is the relation which the datum has to 
this sub-set of propositions but not to any other sub-set ? 
Clearly it is the relation which holds between that set of pro- 
positions and some datum which these propositions assert to 
be obtainable ; 7.e. some datum which would exist if these 
propositions were true. And that is to say that the datum 
partly verifies this sub-set of propositions. 

Our independent reason, then, for believing the propositions 
which are presented to our minds in the course of a perceptual 
process is the fact that these propositions are partly verified by 
the sense-data which sensibly manifest the various surfaces of 
the material thing in question, just as the stories of the witnesses 
were partly verified by the finding of the objects to which they 
referred. As in the case of the witnesses, there is a residual prob- 
lem. How can the verification of a small number of propositions 
about sense-data afford ground for believing the indefinitely 
large number of propositions about sense-data involved in 
asserting the existence of a material thing, with all that that 
involves in the way of spatial completeness, persistence, sensory 
neutrality and publicity, to say nothing of who knows how 
many propositions, not about sense-data at all, which we shall 
have to entertain if Phenomenalism is false ? This is the logical 
problem with which we shall be concerned in the second part 
of this paper. At present our business is to banish the spectre 
of an insoluble problem—the problem of reaching perceptual 
assurance by means of a process which yields increase of de- 
terminateness without even partial verification. 

Before leaving this point, it is worth while to add a few further 
details. 

In the first place, we must notice that it may not be quite 
accurate to speak of ‘ the set of propositions involved in a given 
perceptual process’. For the membership of this set may 
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vary from moment to moment. If Mr. Price is right, it varies 
by the addition of propositions which add to the determinateness 
with which the various surfaces of the material thing are pre- 
sented to the mind. And in a process of the ‘ jerky ’ sort, where 
we successively entertain and abandon several hypotheses about 
the nature or identity of the thing perceived, certain propositions 
or sets of propositions will from time to time fall out and be 
replaced by others. We must distinguish, then, between the 
relation of a sense-datum to the propositions in its own act and 
its relation to propositions in earlier and later acts of the same 
process. 

Secondly, it is not quite accurate to speak as if sense-data 
invariably verified the propositions in question. Often, no doubt, 
this is the case. But in the processes just referred to, in which 
we find out and abandon a mistake, it is clear that this cannot 
be what happens. Neither, of course, is the relation of proposi- 
tions to sense-data here one of simple irrelevance. We reject 
these propositions because they are falsified by sense-data—or 
because they entail propositions which are so falsified. 

In general, we may say that the relation of sense-data to the 
relevant propositions in their own act and in acts which come 
later in the perceptual process is—so far as the process is a rational 
one—one of verification. To the relevant propositions in earlier 
acts the relation may be one of verification or of falsification, 
according as the process belongs to the smooth or the jerky type. 

Thirdly, when we consider the relations of successive acts of 
a perceptual process to one another, we observe that what is 
sensibly manifested in them may be either the same surface as 
before (when the data constitute a perspective series) or other 
surfaces (when the data constitute a progressive adjunction 
series). In the former case it will normally happen that the 
data sensed verify progressively more determinate members 
of the same sub-set of propositions. (The propositions verified 
may or may not be elicited by the same data which verify them, 
according as we are less or more active in the suggestion of 
‘hypotheses about the nature of the thing.) In the latter case 
it will normally happen that the propositions verified will be of 
approximately the same degree of determinateness, though, of 
course, if we vary more than one of the conditions of observation 
at a time—if we approach the object while moving round it— 
increase of determinateness may accompany alteration of the 
surface manifested. I am inclined to suggest, though this differs 
from Mr. Price’s own way of applying the term, that a process 
of the first sort should be described as a process of further 
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specification ; while a process of the second sort might be called 
a process of supplementation. The distinction is worth making 
for the sake of the slightly different bearing which processes of 
the two kinds have on different sorts of interrogative process 
and on the logic of assurance. I will say something about this 
point in the following section. 


§ 7. Determinate propositions. 


The verification of propositions by the sensible manifestation 
of surfaces of some material thing, if what has been said above 
is right, is the fundamental thing. But does it follow that the 
other aspect of Mr. Price’s notion of specification, the aspect of 
bringing before the mind in a determinate way what previously 
was present to it only indeterminately, is of no importance ? 
By no means. Some increase of determinateness, such as is 
emphasised by Mr. Price, is an important characteristic of many 
perceptual processes, though not, I think, of all. And, what is 
at least equally important, differences in the degree of deter- 
minateness with which their object is presented to the mind 
distinguish perceptual processes of different sorts and values. 

We all recognise, as Mr. Price points out in a different context, 
the difference between a good and a bad view of a thing, or 
between seeing a thing in a good and in a bad light. (No doubt 
there are similar differences in the case of other kinds of sense- 
data than the visual ones.) And it seems no less obvious that 
there are differences of value between one perceptual process 
and another; in one case we have looked carefully enough to 
be sure, in another not, and there may be other reasons than 
lack of care for defective processes. These differences of good- 
ness and badness depend, as Mr. Price points out (Perception, 
pp. 223 ff.), on certain characteristic differences in the sense- 
given qualities and relations of the data involved. But what is 
meant by calling sense-data good or bad is not that they have 
these sense-given qualities and relations (the qualities and 
relations referred to under the heading of the Principle of 
Maximum Specific Detail), but that they are efficient for the 
purpose of giving us perceptual assurance about the existence 
and characteristics of material things. The same thing, clearly, 
is true about good and bad perceptual processes. A good 
process is one which justifies a high degree of assurance ; a bad 
process is one which justifies only a low degree of assurance, 
or which fails to justify any at all. (Of course we may in fact 
reach a high degree of assurance as a result of a bad perceptual 
process ; but that only shows that we are not entirely rational.) 
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That there are differences of goodness and badness between 
perceptual processes I take to be obvious. The logic of this 
will concern us in the second part of the paper. In the mean- 
time I wish to draw attention to the different characteristics 
which, as a matter of mere description, they exhibit. 

What constitutes a good or a bad perceptual process is clearly 
to some extent a matter of relevance to the particular question 
which characterises the perceptual process concerned. The 
conditions which must be satisfied in order to justify assurance 
that the object is real and not illusory, for instance, will differ 
from those which must be satisfied by a process justifying the 
assurance that the object on the table is my pen and not yours. 
Roughly speaking, the one type of question requires sensible 
manifestation of as many as possible of the surfaces of the thing ; 
d.e. it requires what was called above (§ 6) a process of supple- 
mentation. We want to know that the thing has sides and a 
back of some sort, we don’t much care what; and we should, 
of course, like tactual data and the sensible manifestation of 
physical occupancy. Now for all this it is not absolutely 
necessary, though it is of course desirable, that the propositions 
verified about the various surfaces of the thing should be highly 
determinate ; what is important is that the set should be rela- 
tively complete. The other type of question, contrariwise, may 
be settled by a very incomplete view of the object, provided 
that some particular part of the thing’s surface which contains 
a distinguishing mark, say my initials engraved on the cap of 
the pen, is manifested with a high degree of determinateness. 

The foundation of these requirements in both cases lies in the 
character of the propositions entailed by ‘ This is a real object 
and not an illusion ’, and by ‘ This is my pen and not yours, far 
less an elephant’, respectively. The proposition ‘This is a 
material thing’ entails a fairly complicated set of propositions, 
viz. the set involved in spatial completeness, persistence, sensory 
neutrality, publicity and causal efficacy. But so far as this 
particular question goes none of these propositions is highly 
determinate ; any one of an immense number of alternative 
sets of sense-data will provide verification. The proposition 
“This is my pen’, on the other hand, besides entailing a com- 
plete set of propositions, entails highly determinate forms of 
these propositions, i.e. it excludes many propositions about 
sense-data which are consistent with its being a material thing 
of some sort, e.g. some of those entailed by the proposition 
‘This is your pen’ and most of those entailed by ‘ This is an 
elephant ’. 
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The next point which we have to observe is that in entertain- 
ing determinate propositions about the general nature or indi- 
vidual identity of a material thing we are at the same time and 
a fortiori entertaining less determinate propositions. In expect- 
ing the sense-data which would justify my saying that I am now 
seeing my initials on the cap of a pen, I am expecting data which 
would justify my saying, a fortiori, that I am seeing the cap of 
a pen, @ fortiors again that I am seeing some small cylindrical 
object, a fortiort some material thing. Further, when we com- 
pare the sets of propositions involved in the perceptual con- 
sciousness of different material things, we observe the following 
facts. (1) There must be some propositions, obviously, which 
are consistent with the proposition ‘This is my pen’ and in- 
consistent with the proposition ‘ This is your pen’; for instance 
the proposition that my present visual datum exhibits the 
pattern associated with my initials, and not the pattern associated 
with your initials (or perhaps your pen is plain). These pro- 
positions will be relatively determinate. But (2) it is very 
probable that there are some propositions about sense-data 
which are consistent both with ‘This is my pen’ and with ‘ This 
is your pen’; and it is possible that there are propositions about 
sense-data which are consistent both with ‘This is my pen’ and 
with ‘This is an elephant’ (for I might see something like a 
fountain-pen by looking at an elephant’s trunk through the 
wrong end of a telescope). 

The sensory foundation of all this is the fact that material 
things own sense-data of very different sorts. In particular, 
the ‘nuclear’ members of the family, which live near what 
Prof. Broad calls the ‘ region of emission’, are highly differenti- 
ated internally and externally and are spatially constructible 
with one another, and in virtue of all this are easily distinguish- 
able from members of other families. What we may call peri- 
pheral data, on the other hand, are of faint intensity, little 
differentiated from other data in their own field, and are often 
qualitatively indistinguishable from data which belong to quite 
other families. 

What follows from this about the propositions verified by data 
of these various sorts ? We must consider especially propositions 
belonging to the second class; propositions, that is, which are 
consistent with perceptual consciousness of different—perhaps 
of very different—material things. If we consider them merely 
as propositions about sense-data they may be highly determinate ; 
that is to say, we may expect data very like what we actually 
obtain, and be capable of being surprised by data possessing any 
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other sensible characteristics. For, while data which are con- 
sistent with the perceptual consciousness of an elephant just 
as much as with that of a pen must be very faint in intensity 
and very little differentiated from the rest of their field, they are, 
of course, perfectly determinate ; and we might expect data of 
just that sort, and be very much surprised if we got better ones 
—if the mist suddenly lifted, for instance. But if we consider 
the propositions about material things which would be verified 
by the verification of such propositions about sense-data, it is 
clear that they must be very indeterminate. For since these 
propositions about sense-data, however determinate in them- 
selves, are consistent with ‘This is your pen’ and even with 
‘This is an elephant’ as well as with ‘This is my pen’, their 
verification does not verify ‘This is my pen’ any more than 
‘This is your pen’ or ‘ This is an elephant’. The only proposi- 
tion about material things which is verified by the verification 
of such propositions about sense-data is some such proposition 
as ‘ This is either my pen or your pen or an elephant or (we may 
add) something of the sort ’, where the sort in question is a very 
comprehensive one. And this is a very indeterminate pro- 
position. 

Now it is obvious that a perceptual process in which we were 
able to verify only such very indeterminate propositions about 
material things would be a very bad one indeed for almost any 
purpose. In particular, it would be quite useless for the purpose 
of perceptually discriminating one object from another, though 
if it were pretty complete in respect of supplementation we might 
come to feel some confidence that the experience was not 
hallucinatory. A process, on the other hand, which verifies 
propositions of a highly determinate sort, 7.e. one which would 
falsify a fair number of other propositions about material things, 
can be regarded as relatively good for most purposes. Whether 
the completeness or the determinateness of the propositions 
verified carries more weight depends on the type of question 
which the process is intended to solve. 

To sum up: the goodness or badness of perceptual processes 
based on nuclear and peripheral data respectively, or involving 
a more or a less complete manifestation of the various surfaces 
of the object, is not defined by the sense-given characters of the 
data sensed in the course of the processes. Their goodness or 
badness is defined by the character of the propositions verified 
by these data: by their completeness when it is a case of assuring 
the reality of the object, and by their determinateness when it 
is a case of discrimination of one object or kind of object from 
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another. We may say, then, that the distinction between 
what is determinate and what is indeterminate in our perceptual 
processes, and between a complete and an incomplete process 
of supplementation, though it does not—like verification and 
falsification—lie at the very foundation of perceptual assurance, 
yet plays an important part in determining the degree of con- 
fidence which it is rational to feel as a result of a given process. 


§ 8. Summary. 


I will conclude what I have to say about the analytic description 
of perceptual process with a brief summary of the argument of 
this Part. 

Perceptual consciousness has two aspects: a sensory aspect 
and a propositional aspect. Perceptual assurance rests upon 
perceptual process, and perceptual processes are of various kinds 
(§ 2). The confirmatory value of perceptual process rests upon 
the mutual relations of the successive acts constitutive of per- 
ceptual process. But these relations are not well described by 
the term ‘further specification series’ ($3). It is necessary 
to distinguish the presence to the mind of determinate or in- 
determinate propositions from the sensible manifestation of the 
surface of a material thing or the absence of such manifestation 
(§ 4). The unity of perceptual process depends on the presence, 
in all the propositions involved in the successive acts constituting 
the process, of a common constituent—a certain definite descrip- 
tion. Included among the propositions which share this common 
constituent are numerous sets of propositions correlating sense- 
data with conditions which in fact assume the material world 
as a going concern (§ 5). The confirmatory value of perceptual 
process rests upon the sensible manifestation of the various 
surfaces of a material thing rather than upon their being presented 
to the mind with increasing determinateness. This is because, 
in sensibly manifesting these surfaces, the sense-data which we 
sense partly verify the propositions which we entertain (§ 6). 
Differences in the completeness and determinateness with which 
a material thing or its surfaces are presented to the mind are not 
fundamental to the confirmatory value of perceptual process, 
but they are important to the distinction between a good or 
reliable perceptual process and a bad or unreliable one (§ 7). 


(To be concluded). 
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III—DEVELOPMENT WITHIN BERKELEY’S 
COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


By A. A. Luce. 


THE Commonplace Book contains evidence that, while he was 
writing it, Berkeley changed his mind on three questions which 
are of first importance to an immaterialist. If this evidence be 
conclusive (and I think it is), we must infer (a) that the major 
development in Berkeley’s philosophical thinking took place 
before, not after, the publication of the Principles, and (b) that 
he held subjectivist views, whether tentatively or ex animo, 
for a short time during his plastic period but gave them up 
before he went to press. 

The Commonplace Book, now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
39305), consists of two notebooks, which have been bound 
together in the wrong order. Fraser’s editions (1871 and 1901) 
follow the binders’ order, giving the first notebook second and 
the second first, and they suffer from other defects. G. A. 
Johnston’s edition (1930) gives most of the entries in the right 
order, but its text is inaccurate.! 

Accordingly, while I use Johnston’s numbering in my refer- 
ences to the entries, I quote from my own, carefully made, 
transcript of the manuscript. The entries were written, most 
of them, during the period from about June, 1707, to August, 
1708. Berkeley wrote them to clear up his thoughts about 
immaterialism ; and he used them systematically when he was 
composing Zhe New Theory of Vision and the Principles, which 
were published in 1709 and May, 1710, respectively. That 
Berkeley’s views underwent considerable change while the note- 
books were in process of being filled is clear from the general 
tenor of the recto entries ; it might be inferred from his phrase 
“my first arguings ’ (274); and it leaps to the eye in the verso 
entries. The verso is usually left blank; where it contains 
entries, these are in almost all cases Berkeley’s second and third 


1See corrections pub. by R. I. Aaron, Minp, Vols. XL, XLI (N.S.), 
and by myself, Hermathena, Vol. XXII, pp. 129-131; the latter article 
discusses in detail the date, purpose, structure, and marginal signs of 
the Commonplace Book. 
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thoughts, which correct and sometimes negative the recto entries.1 
Johnston places most of the verso entries in brackets; and the 
bracketed entries are to be read extra ordinem; for otherwise 
the course of development becomes hopelessly confused. 

Three changes, phases of the one movement of mind, occurred 
during the preparatory period ; these modify the basis and the 
character of immaterialism, and place the key terms, zdea and 
in the mind, in a new light. They are, (1) At first Berkeley 
held that sensible things are thoughts, and called them so. 
Later he gave up this view and this usage. (2) At first he identi- 
fied mind (soul) and understanding with their contents, and 
regarded them both as passive ; after deliberation and hesitation 
he separated them from their contents, and transferred them 
both to the active sphere. (3) At first he virtually denied the 
real existence of sensible things when not perceived by man ; 
later he affirms it. We proceed to study these changes seriatim. 

On the second page of his first notebook Berkeley wrote (24), 
‘Nothing properly but persons, 7.e. conscious things, do exist, 
all other things are not so much existences as manners of ye 
existence of persons’. This clear, comprehensive statement 
must be our starting-point. Berkeley here affirms that there 
is only one type of existence, personal existence, and that chairs 
and tables, mountains and rivers, etc., are modes of personal 
existence. That view is pampsychism. Now in his publications 
he insists repeatedly that there are two types of existence ; duality 
underlies the structure of the Principles, and is at the heart of 
the philosophy. There are, for him, two heads of existent 
reality, spirit and idea; a spirit is not an idea, nor like it; 
spirits and ideas are ‘ intirely distinct and heterogeneous ’,? and 
sensible things, being ideas, are in the mind by way of idea, and 
not by way of mode.’ Berkeley’s official teaching is that mind 
is mind, and is not sensible, and that sensible things are what 
we see and touch, etc., and are not modes of mind. 

This volte-face underlies the three changes we are discussing. 
Two reasons may be assigned for it. First, Berkeley probably 
saw that pampsychism, for him, spelled pantheism; if things 
are in the mind of man by way of mode, and not by way of 
idea, then, by parity of reasoning, they must be in the mind 
of God by way of mode, and not by way of creation. Some 


1g. 480 corrects 479; and 474 and 582 contradict 473 and 581 
respectively. 

* Principles, 89. 

3Jb., 49, and Hyl., 455. N.B.—dHyl. is abbreviation for the Three 
Dialogues, with page of Fraser’s ed. of Works (Vol. I, 1901). 
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commentators lately have refused to take the Berkeleian Deity 
seriously, seeing in it only a metaphysical afterthought, a 
buttress for a tottering theory of perception ; they do less than 
justice to Berkeley’s insight and sincerity. His Commonplace 
Book opens on the note of eternity (1, 2, 3), and entries such 
as 299, 686, 724, and 842, show that his mind turned constantly 
to the all-encompassing mind of Deity, as the foundation of his 
philosophy.t His theology was that of orthodox Christian 
theism ; he never could, for long, confuse the mind of man with 
the mind of God, nor identify the creature with the Creator ; 
and if he saw his speculations tending that way, he would be 
on his guard at once. We see him mounting guard in the entries, 
836-843, where he criticises Spinoza and others, and sets up the 
omnipresent Creator against the Causa sui. Berkeley has decided 
that things are not attributes or modes of God; he is resolved 
that his panentheism shall not sour into pantheism, nor his 
vision of all things 7 God vanish into a dream of all things as 
God. 

The fact of the sensible world was the other reason for the 
volte-face; and here we reach that change of term and view 
clearly visible in the Commonplace Book. When Berkeley was 
toying with pampsychism, and asked himself, ‘If all be spirit, 
what then are these objects which I see and touch ?’, he was 
bound to answer, ‘ They are thoughts in my mind’; and so he 
did answer at that early stage of his development. In the 
first notebook, in some thirteen entries,” he calls sensible things 
thoughts; he never does so in the second notebook,’ or in the 
Principles ; he calls them ideas instead ; and ideas are ‘ thought- 
less’ things. In popular speech there is often little difference 
between a thought and an idea; but in Berkeley’s case the 
change was no casual substitution of one ambiguous term for 
another, but was deliberate, and was symptomatic of a marked 
change of outlook. The background of the change, as we 
have shown, was his rejection of pampsychism ; its immediate 
cause was his acceptance of the active-passive antithesis and 
the subject-object distinction. As his philosophy developed, 
Berkeley found the need of a term to express the passivity and 
the immediacy of the object. He decided that idea would do, 
and that thought would not do. He calls bodies ‘ collections 


1Cf. his expression of his main aim, printed by Fraser from Add. MS. 
39304 in Works, Vol. I, p. 92, and his letter of Ist March, 1710, Rand, 
Berkeley and Percival, p. 73. 

2155, 166, 185, 199, 225(?), 229, 235, 237, 288, 290, 294, 302, 309. 

3 Unless 585 be an exception ; I do not think it is. 
4239, and Principles, 39. 
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of thoughts’ in 290; but four entries later, no doubt in self- 
criticism, he writes (294), ‘Thoughts do most properly signify 
or are mostly taken for the interior operations of the mind, 
wherein the mind is active, those that obey not the acts of 
Volition, & in weh the mind is passive are more properly called 
sensations or perceptions. But that is all a case.’ And again 
(434), ‘ Impossible anything Besides that weh thinks & is thought 
on should exist ’, with the significant note on the verso, ‘ Making 
thought to be active’. His technique, finally approved, with 
his reasons, is expressed. clearly in 820; ‘Idea is ye object or 
Subject + of thought; that I think on whatever it be, I call 
Idea, thought itself, or Thinking is no Idea tis an act, i.e. Volition 
i.e. as contradistinguish’d to effects, the Will.’ 

Berkeley has seen and has accepted the distinction between 
the active and the passive. An idea is always passive ; a thought 
is, more often than not, active; things of sense are utterly 
passive and never active, and therefore he will call them ideas, 
and will no longer call them thoughts. He has crossed his 
Rubicon; he has decided that the active cannot be passive, 
and that the passive cannot act; and the decision profoundly 
affects his doctrines of knowing, of being, and of change. Hence- 
forth knowing, for him, is a relation between active subject 
and passive object, without tertium quid, or a merging of the 
terms ; being, for him, is the existence of spirit and idea, and 
of nothing else; spirits exist; ideas exist; and there is no 
third nature; change, for him, is the production of effect by 
cause ; there are causes, and there are effects; the causes are 
acts of spirit, and the effects are powerless to cause. 

With this new background the Berkeleian immaterialism took 
on a new aspect; it is no longer pampsychist ; it is no longer 
the ‘remainder’ of a subtraction sum; true, matter, one of 
two recognised substances, has been eliminated by him; but 
he is left with something else than mind; and now his is that 
commonsense immaterialism, which denies matter, just because 
it accepts the sensible, and understands the sensible, just because 
it denies matter.” 

We come now to the second doctrinal change. This change 
settled the meaning of mind and its cognates in the Berkeleian 
philosophy, doing for the subject of thinking what the first change 
had done for the object thought. The two changes are parallel 
consequences of the one movement of mind. Just as a sea of 


1‘ Subject,’ as the context shows, is here the synonym of object. 
2In the Three Dialogues he will even concede the term matter, provided 
it denotes sensible things, Hyl., p. 483. 
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molten lava will extrude a ‘spine’ which quickly cools into a 
solid ridge of rock, so Berkeley’s first, fluid notion of existence 
cast up the concept of activity, which thenceforth dominated 
his philosophy, and set solid in the dualism of spirit and idea, 
of active subject and passive object. The second change clinches 
the first, and enhances its significance. An ‘idea in the mind’ 
at the end of the Commonplace Book differs profoundly from a 
‘thought in the mind’ at its beginning, just because in the 
interval Berkeley has reached his mature conception of mind. 
The phrase ‘in the mind’ in the opening pages of the first note- 
book (e.g. 13, ef. 274) is indeterminate, meaning perhaps little 
more than ‘not in matter’; at an intermediate stage (e.g. 
583-587) it unmistakeably means ‘forming an integral part of 
the mind’; but at the close of the second notebook it has ac- 
quired the precise meaning which it carries in the Principles, 
viz., ‘distinct from, but in relation to, the active mind’, 7.e. 
‘within the range of mind ’. 

Before I enter on the detail, let me pause to explain the im- 
portance of this development, and to mention some attendant 
difficulties. The issue raised, it seems to me, is whether Berkeley’s 
philosophy is commonsense, as he claimed, or absurd, as his 
critics claim. Iam not expounding a finicking point of exegesis ; 
I am trying to show that when Berkeley in the Principles tells 
me that things are in my mind, he means that they are in my 
mind, as the British Museum is 7» my mind, when I think of it, 
or as the Dublin Mountains are in my sight from my study 
window. Museum and mountains, etc., ‘are in the mind only 
as they are perceiv'd by it’.! They are things I can see or 
can think of, if I look at them, or direct my attention that way. 
They are not 7 the mind, as the act of synthesis is 7m the mind, 
or as the retinal process is in the seeing eye. 

For various reasons moderns find it hard to accept this as 
the true interpretation of Berkeley’s teaching. It looks too 
simple, for one thing, though it is not quite so simple as it looks. 
Besides, we have not his knife-edge distinction between active 
and passive; we think vaguely of things out there acting on 
one another and on us—as now active, now passive. Then, too, 
we make free with the term ‘in consciousness ’, which confuses 
active and passive, and ought never to be used in Berkeleian 
studies. Berkeley avoids the noun ? altogether, I think, in the 
Principles and the Three Dialogues, though he had used it in 


1 Principles, 49. 
? When he uses the adjective conscious, he gives it its proper meaning 
‘knowing along with,’ e.g., Principles, 155. 
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the Commonplace Book, and was aware of the emphasis Locke 
had placed on it. If then we are to follow intelligently his written 
debate about the mind, we must forget our word ‘ conscious- 
ness ’, and must visualise his stark contrast, this steep watershed 
of action and passion. 

Here is the outline of Berkeley’s second change of view during 
this period ; soul, mind, and understanding are at first passive, 
and are identified with their contents; one by one they are 
transferred from the passive sphere to the active; the contrast 
between the active and the passive is heightened and fixed ; 
and the ‘ contents’ (ideas, perceptions, volitions, etc.) are left 
confronting the faculties, as their objects, and not their con- 
stituents. 

The details are as follows; after declaring (24) that persons 
are the sole existents, he at once (25) asks himself, ‘Qu: about 
the Soul or rather person whether it be not compleatly known ’. 
He glances at the question in 44, and gives his first answer in 
156, ‘ By Soul is meant onely a Complex idea made up of exist- 
ence, willing & perception in a large sense, therefore it is known 
& it may be defin’d’. This answer is modified later (182), 
and comes in for radical criticism, when his doctrine of active 
spirit and passive idea is further advanced. He writes (239), 
‘Absurd that men should know the soul by idea, ideas being 
inert, thoughtless...’ He makes a similar note about 
Person (527)—a term which, stressed at first, later fades out of 
his vocabulary, no doubt owing to its appropriation by theology 
(see 725, 727). At a fairly early stage, it would seem, he de- 
cided to make the Ego, or seat of personal being, active, thinking 
of it principally as Will; but he was a long time in reaching a 
decision about the cognitive mind and the cognitive soul. He 
will have the mind to be both active and passive (294), and 
perceiving mind is in its essence ‘passive reception! of ideas’ 
(311) ; but scepticism is latent in that position, and comes to 
the surface when the crucial question is raised (479), ‘Qu: 
how is the soul distinguish’d from its ideas ? certainly if there 
were no sensible ideas there could be no soul, no perception, 
remembrance, love, fear, etc., no faculty could be exerted ’. 
He does not answer the question at once;* he would have 
found it hard to give a satisfactory answer at that stage; for 
he had not completely thrown off his early pampsychism, and 
as long as ideas were to him modes of the existence of the soul, 
the desired difference did not exist, and mind and soul, etc., 


1 Johnston reads ‘ recognition ’. 
2 480 is on the verso, and is later. 
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were simply inclusive names for their contents. No; at that 
stage he could see no clear distinction between the soul and its 
ideas ; and accordingly he penned that desperate page of Humian 
entries (583-587), on which we read, ‘The very existence of 
Ideas constitutes the soul... Mind is a congeries of Per- 
ceptions. . . . Say you the Mind is not the Perceptions, but 
that thing wch perceives. I answer you are abus’d by the words 
that & thing these are vague empty sounds without a meaning.’ 

Was Berkeley dramatising an objection when he penned that 
page? I think not; that is not his way in the Commonplace 
Book. Is he then seriously maintaining that ‘the passing 
thought is the only thinker’? I am inclined to say, Yes. And 
I think he could have done so, for a time at least, without losing 
faith in himself as spirit, because he is writing of a passive mind 
and soul, behind which there stands the dim shape of the active 
mind or ego. Still he is not happy about it, as the next entry 
(588) proves. He had come to the edge of the precipice and was 
looking over; earlier on he had faced the question, Am I a 
sceptic about the body ? (see 80), and now he meets the question, 
Am I a sceptic about the soul? This page in no way represents 
his final views ; I suggest that it marks a crisis in his develop- 
ment, the turning-point, perhaps; because here he faced the 
reductio ad absurdum of his earlier doctrine, which classed the 
whole of man’s cognitive life with passive existence, and identified 
the mind with its objects. 

About this time, when the second notebook was well advanced, 
Berkeley tried a compromise. He introduced the word under- 
standing,! substituting it for the passive mind, ‘taking the Mind 
for the Active thing weh I call I, my self, that seems to be distinct 
from ye Understanding’ (379). The compromise broke down, 
however, when he went further into the relation of will to under- 
standing, and of both to their respective contents. He writes 
(593), ‘The Understanding seemeth not to differ from its per- 
ceptions or Ideas. Qu: what must one think of the Will & 
passions.” In other words, if we identify the understanding 
with the objects understood, must we not identify the will with 
the objects willed ? He refused to do the latter; therefore he 
could not do the former.” He then reflects further on the activity 
of cognitive mind (622, 652, 683-684), and in the end he decides 
that will and understanding are inseparable, and to be classed 


1 525 is the first occurrence ; it occurs some twenty times subsequently ; 


379 is a verso entry. 
2See 620-621, as qualified by the verso entries 622-624. N.B.—For 


‘ allowed ’ in 624 read ‘ alter’d.’ 
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with mind as activities of spirit, and that they both are distinct 
from their respective contents (724, 725, 853, 859-862). I will 
quote 860 in full, because of its special interest, as an abjuration 
of previous errors, and as a statement of the technique which 
he proposes to use, and does in fact use, in the Principles. 
‘I must not? Mention the Understanding as a faculty or part 
of the Mind, I must include Understanding & Will, etc., in the 
word Spirit by wch I mean all that is active. I must not say 
that the Understanding differs not from the particular Ideas, 
or the Will from particular Volitions.’ He has weighed the 
consequences of subjectivism, and decides to give it up; im- 
pelled by the fear of scepticism, he fights his way to the object 
which is not subject, and to the subject which is not object. 
He realises that belief in the soul and belief in the world go 
together, and imply each other. 

We come now to the third change of view. When Berkeley 
wrote (552, cf. 568) ‘We have an ? intuitive Knowledge of the 
Existence of other things besides our selves & even praecedaneous 
to the Knowledge of our own Existence .. .’, he has moved 
from his first moorings ; ‘ other things’ are no longer ‘ manners 
of ye existence of persons’ (24); and we have now to watch 
his treatment of these ‘ other things’, when they are not per- 
ceived by man. The Commonplace Book from beginning to end 
asserts the existence of things when not perceived; but the 
reasons given differ. Berkeley has changed his mind about 
actual existence ; he had to change his mind about potential 
existence ; and so we find it. Some entries are obviously cor- 
rections of his previous statements ; a few entries merely modify 
his language, on the principle, ‘ Tis prudent to correct men’s 
mistakes without altering their language ’ (189), but on reading 
the full list of relevant entries * consecutively, one sees that his 
initial and final positions are substantially different. He no- 
where grants an absolute existence to bodies unperceived ; to 
do so would be to re-admit matter; but he repeatedly grants 
them a real existence, and once (471) an actual existence. 

Now when he wrote (52) at the outset, ‘ Bodies ete do exist 
even wn not perceiv’d they being powers in the active Being’, 
did lhe hold their real existence? I think not. From the 
capital letter it is clear that ‘the active Being’ means Deity ; 


1 Johnston omits ‘ not.’ 

* For ‘an’ Johnston mistakenly reads ‘ no.’ 

352, 81, 85, (100), 189, (190), 237, 288, 290, 296, 302, (303), 323, 404, 
426, 460, 471, 472, (478), 495, 665, 790, 813, 814. N.B.—Johnston omits 
to bracket 190 and 303. 
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but since he specifies (237) ‘ powers to receive thoughts ’, as 
well as ‘ powers to cause thoughts ’, the ‘ powers’ were powers 
in God to cause powers of sentient receptivity in man. The 
Powers Theory is nowhere elaborated; it is sketched in the 
first notebook (52, 81, 85, 237, 290, 302, 303) ; it does not appear 
at all in the second notebook till the final entry of this series 
(814), which reads, ‘ Not to mention the Combinations of Powers 
but to say the things the effects themselves to really exist even 
wn not actually perceiv’d but still with relation to perception ’. 
The theory is not mentioned in the Principles, but we meet it, 
in altered form, and very lightly touched, in the Three Dialogues. 

Berkeley’s reason for not mentioning the theory was that, 
in its original form, it merely granted a notional and not a real 
existence to bodies, when unperceived. The theory was con- 
ceived, no doubt, on the analogy of Locke’s theory of powers, 
perhaps under the influence of Malebranche’s doctrine of modi- 
fications. Locke wrote that secondary qualities ‘are nothing 
in the objects themselves, but powers to produce various sensa- 
tions in us by their primary qualities’.2 Malebranche called 
them ‘ modifications of the soul’. Berkeley substitutes spiritual 
powers for material, locates them in Deity, and virtually makes 
them modifications or modes of Deity, ‘they being powers in 
the active Being ’ (italics mine). But in his final doctrine, bodies 
are not powers either in God or man; for they are powerless ; 
they are not powers; but they are the effects of powers. The 
word effects receives the accent in the entry quoted above (814). 

Here then is a substantial change of view, complementary to 
the two other changes. When Berkeley was a pampsychist, 
he held, in effect, that bodies unperceived are non-existent in 
respect of the human mind, but are potential modifications of 
the divine substance, powers in Deity to make man perceive 
them, in accordance with the laws of perception. On this view, 
things unperceived would not really exist, but would have a 
notional existence, like that of the creature before Creation 
(a comparison often in Berkeley’s mind, see 302, 351, 433). By 
parity of reasoning, persons not thinking would have only a 
notional existence; and Berkeley held that view for a time. 
He writes (84, cf. 189), ‘Men die or are in state of annihilation 
oftinaday’. As the next entry indicates, he is viewing sentient 
beings as well as sensible things as only powers in Deity. From 
these twin errors Berkeley gradually fought his way. Powers 
are not to be reified ; for power is only a name for the relation of 
cause and effect (460, 495). Again, since the Will of God is one, 


1 Hyl., pp. 456-457. * Essay, II, 8, 10. 
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not many, there is one causal power, but many effects (85, 290, 
reading ‘dei’ for ‘rei’). Thus the Commonplace Book reaches 
its sober conclusion (814), which is the doctrine of the Principles, 
viz. that the sensible world, when not actually perceived by man, 
like the cherry-tree existing out of the gardener’s mind, is ‘ truly 
known and comprehended by (that is exists in) the infinite mind 
of God’. 

Berkeley does not say much about unperceived existence ; 
his business was to base immaterialism upon what he actually 
saw and touched. But of course he believed in the horse in 
the stable and the books in the study (426), and believed in them 
as consistent with his immaterialism. His objects of sense are 
ideas ; but he forbids us to ‘ conclude that they have no exist- 
ence except only while they are perceived by us’.2 Man’s 
inattention cannot liquidate the solid effects of the incessant 
activity of God. Berkeley’s world was no fairy realm, or thin 
dream, or two-dimensional surface. He believed in solid body, 
and in thing, and in the ordained course of nature, and in the 
‘works ’ of a watch ;* and he was correct in holding that ‘ the 
vulgar notion ’ (404) of unperceived, perceptible existence agrees 
with his; for it is Berkeleianism and commonsense that the 
sensible is there to sense; and all sensible men, along with 
Berkeley, accept it as a condition of their finitude, that they 
must take things as they come, and cannot sense, all at once, 
all that is there to sense. 

In the three changes of view and technique, outlined in this 
article, Berkeley’s ‘immaterial hypothesis’ (19) went through 
a far-reaching development, which was not a surface variation, 
but a profound mutation. Convinced that matter non est, he 
at first jumped to the natural conclusion that mind is all, and 
all is mind ; but after a year’s reflection he saw that the sensible 
is real and is not mind, and that, if he is to steer clear of the 
Scylla and Charybdis of scepticism, the denial of mind and the 
denial of body, he must affirm, as he does in the Principles 4 
and in his later publications, an immaterial, non-mental world 
of sense, in intermittent relation to the mind of man, and in 
permanent relation to the mind of God. 


1 Hyl., p. 452. 2 Principles, 48. 3 Principles, 62. 

4The New Theory of Vision, the composition of which partially coincided 
with the writing of the latter part of the Commonplace Book, contains 
some traces of Berkeley’s earlier and rejected views; ¢.g., the objects of 
sight are called thoughts once (sect. 41, cf. 51), and in section 94 the non- 
aa contents of the blind man’s mind are called ‘ modifications of 
the soul’. 
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IV.—DISCUSSIONS. 
DID BERKELEY MISUNDERSTAND LOCKE ? 


In a paper} published some years ago Mr. Reginald Jackson argued 
that Locke’s doctrine of Primary and Secondary Qualities had been 
persistently misinterpreted by subsequent philosophers. The real 
doctrine which Locke expounds is, as the author shows, the doctrine 
that primary qualities are genuinely qualities of bodies, whereas 
secondary qualities are ‘ powers which a body possesses in virtue of 
the primary quaiities of its insensible parts’. Neither the qualities 
proper nor the powers are to be confused with the ideas which they 
respectively cause, whereas the distinction ‘which Locke was 
supposed by Berkeley and Reid to have drawn, is between qualities 
of bodies (these qualities being supposed to be perceptible) and 
ideas, sensations, or, in current terminology, sensibilia (supposed 
not to exist independently of the perception of them and to be 
the effect of the action of bodies on minds) ’.? Again, the author 
says: ‘ Berkeley in The Principles of Human Knowledge understands 
Locke to mean by primary and secondary qualities not imperceptible 
qualities and powers but perceptible qualities and mind-dependent 
ideas 

In this note I wish to refute the charge so far as it concerns 
Berkeley. I am not concerned with Reid or any later philosophers. 

It would be a surprising fact, if true, that Berkeley should have 
misunderstood Locke on this matter. Locke’s Essay formed his 
main philosophical reading, and we know that he paid particular 
attention to the chapter of the Essay in which the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities is discussed by Locke, referring 
even to the particular section in which Locke most precisely defines 
his position.4 

(i) Let us consider first the assertion that Berkeley held that by 
primary qualities Locke meant perceptible qualities, i.e., that accord- 
ing to Locke we perceive the extension, motion, etc., of bodies. On 


1Minp, 1929, pp. 56-76, “ Locke’s Distinction between Primary and 
Secondary Qualities ’’. 

2 Op cit., p. 57. 3 Op cit., p. 71. 

4Commonplace Book: 114. P. Round figure a perception or sensation 
in the mind, but in the body is a power. L.b. 2, c. 8, s. 8; 115. Mem. 
Mark well the later part of the last cited section ; 338. P. Mem. Strictly 
to remark L.b. 2, c. 8, s. 8. 
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a number of different occasions Berkeley presents the argument that 
it is absurd to talk of archetypes or patterns of our ideas existing 
in bodies: (a) Commonplace Book, 666, where Berkeley first put 
forward his contention that ‘an idea can resemble nothing but an 
idea’; (b) The Principles, § 8; (c) ibidem, § 56; (d) ibidem, § 90; 
(e) Three Dialogues—Fraser, vol. 1, p. 465. All these passages are 
an attack on the theory that the ideas of sensible qualities have 
corresponding archetypes or originals in matter, and they presuppose 
that the view they are attacking makes a distinction between ideas 
and their archetypes, e.g., between the idea of extension and the 
quality of extension in the body. If it is Locke’s views that are 
under consideration it is clear that Berkeley’s argument recognises 
them to imply a distinction between the ideas of primary qualities 
and the primary qualities themselves. But there is no very strong 
evidence that the argument is directed against Locke’s theory, 
though it is usually supposed to be and I am inclined to think it is. 
Slight evidence, however, there is. In § 9 of the Principles the subject 
of primary and secondary qualities is introduced for the first time, 
and here Locke is obviously the object of criticism. In § 14, which 
continues this criticism, Berkeley uses the same argument about 
the absurdity of supposing archetypes with reference to Locke. If, 
then, these passages do refer to Locke, Berkeley obviously under- 
stood Locke to make a distinction between the primary qualities 
(which exist in the body and are not perceptible) and the ideas of 
them (which are perceptible but have no existence in the body). 

Curiously enough, the best evidence that Berkeley understood 
perfectly well that Locke by primary qualities meant imperceptible 
qualities and not perceptible qualities comes from a passage quoted 
by Mr. Jackson to prove exactly the opposite. It is from § 9 of the 
Principles. The first two sentences quoted by Mr. Jackson run as 
follows: “‘ Some there are who make a distinction betwixt primary 
and secondary qualities. By the former they mean extension, figure, 
motion, rest, solidity or impenetrability, and number; by the latter 
they denote all other sensible qualities, as colours, sounds, tastes 
and so forth.” If this passage stood alone I do not think we could 
have any doubt that Berkeley had misunderstood Locke. For it 
would then naturally be interpreted to mean that Locke supposed 
figure, motion, etc., to be sensible qualities. But the next sentence 
proceeds as follows: “‘ The ideas we have of these last they acknow- 
ledge not to be the resemblances of anything existing without the 
mind, or unperceived ; but they will have our ideas of the primary 
qualities to be patterns or images of things which exist without the 
mind, in an unthinking substance which they call Matter”. This 
sentence elucidates the meaning of the previous two sentences. It 
makes clear that Berkeley understood correctly that, for Locke, 
our ideas of the primary qualities exist in the mind, whereas the 
qualities themselves are the archetypes existing in an unthinking 
substance. 
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(ii) Did Berkeley misunderstand Locke’s view as to the nature of 

secondary qualities? Did he think Locke meant by them mind- 
dependent ideas, and fail to grasp that Locke’s doctrine was in fact 
that the secondary qualities are powers in bodies ? 

In the Principles, § 10, Berkeley says: ‘‘ They who assert that 
figure, motion and the rest of the primary or original qualities do 
exist without the mind, in unthinking substances, do at the same 
time acknowledge that colours, sounds, heat, cold and suchlike 
secondary qualities, do not ; which they tell us are sensations, exist- 
ing in the mind alone, that depend on and are occasioned by the 
different size, texture, and motion of the minute particles of matter.” 

I do not think it possible to deny that Berkeley here uses the 
term ‘ secondary qualities’ in a misleading way. But even here it 
seems to me that what Berkeley does is not to misunderstand Locke’s 
theory, but to give to the term ‘secondary qualities’ a meaning 
other than that which Locke, when he is speaking exactly, gives 
to it. This is certainly regrettable, considering that it occurs in 
a passage which is a statement of Locke’s doctrine, but it does 
not necessarily mean that the doctrine has been misunderstood. 
Berkeley, I think, is here using the terms ‘ primary qualities’ and 
“secondary qualities’ simply as shorthand expressions for two 
groups of phenomena, figure, etc., on the one hand, colour, etc., on 
the other, to save the trouble of enumerating the whole group. 
Read in this way the passage is a fairly good account of Locke’s 
views. For it attributes to Locke the view that figure, motion, 
etc., exist without the mind (7.e., as qualities in bodies as well as 
ideas in the mind) ; whereas colour, sound, etc., exist only as ideas 
in the mind, being caused by the figure, motion, etc., in the body. 
This seems the obvious meaning of the passage taken as a whole; 
and it represents quite fairly what Locke himself says. 

(iii) There is, however, one further point which requires further 
defence. Locke, when he speaks exactly, applies the term ‘ secondary 
qualities’ to powers in bodies to produce various sensations in us 
by their primary qualities. It is not easy to see what importance 
should be attached to the distinction between the statement that 
ideas of colour, etc., are caused by powers a body possesses in virtue 
of its primary qualities and the statement that they are caused by 
the primary qualities. But such as it is, Locke, in his exacter 
moments, made the distinction. 

Although Berkeley is not guilty of attributing to Locke the view 
that secondary qualities are mind-dependent ideas, he does seem to 
have failed to make this distinction in the Principles, § 10, between 
the qualities bodies possess and the powers they possess in virtue of 
those qualities. How venial the offence is may be judged by con- 
sidering that Locke himself slips into committing it immediately 
after he has made the distinction between powers and qualities.! 


1 Essay, II, 8, § 15: On secondary qualities Locke writes: “ They 
are in the bodies we denominate from them, only a power to produce those 
sensations in us: and what is sweet, blue or warm in idea, is but the certain 
bulk, figure and motion of the insensible parts in the bodies themselves which 
we call so”. My italics. 
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Nevertheless there are reasons for supposing that Berkeley was 
perfectly well aware of Locke’s doctrine of ‘ powers’. He seems, 
in fact, to have proceeded from a modification of Locke’s view 
concerning the external causes of our ideas to his own doctrine of 
“ esse is percipt” ; and, in doing so, to have reflected earnestly upon 
the doctrine of powers. Although he early realised that there could 
be no knowledge of the particular nature of the qualities or powers 
that cause our ideas he did not at once scrap the notion of powers. 
An early entry in the Commonplace Book reads :— 

41. “ Nothing corresponds to our primary ideas without but 
powers. Hence a direct and brief demonstration of an active 
powerfull being distinct from us, on whom we depend, etc.”’ 

It is worth noticing that Berkeley here refers to primary ideas, 
showing that he recognises a distinction between the ideas of ex- 
tension, motion, etc., and their causes. But he has given up the 
notion that the causes in any way resemble the ideas and so calls 
them powers, not qualities. The same distinction between the ideas 
and the powers is found in: 

52. “ Bodies, etc., do exist even when not perceived—they being 
powers in the active being.” 

Yet another entry is obviously important in its reference to Locke, 
but is very difficult to interpret :— 

81. “I am more certain of ye existence and reality of bodies than 
Mr. Locke ; since he pretends onely to what he calls sensitive know- 
ledge, whereas I think I have demonstrative knowledge of their 
existence—by them meaning combinations of powers in an unknown 
substratum.’ 

It appears that the last phrase refers to an early view which 
Berkeley held, viz., that an object is a combination of powers 
inhering in a substance of which we can know nothing.! 

If this interpretation is correct it seems that he later came to 
think that the notion of an unknown substratum was ridiculous ; 
that there was no reason to suppose a special power to produce such 
idea, but that only one power, God, was necessary. It is perhaps 
significant that the fourth entry after the one quoted immediately 
above reads :— 

85. ‘‘ Powers. Quaere whether more or one onely ? ” 

The development of Berkeley’s thought is perhaps to be seen in 
the following entries of the Commonplace Book :— 


1 This is the interpretation of the passage adopted by Mr. G. H. Johnston 
in his edition of the Commonplace Book (p. 121). Another possible inter- 
pretation is that the last phrase refers to Locke’s doctrine, not Berkeley’s. 
But if this is so and Berkeley was at this time believing that the ideas 
are the object, it is difficult to see why he should claim that we have 
demonstrative knowledge of objects. He ought to claim, on Locke’s 
terminology, that we have intuitive knowledge of objects. (The reference 
in these terms is to Locke’s Essay, IV, 2, where intuitive, demonstrative 
and sensitive knowledge are compared.) 
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130. ‘‘ M. Matter tho’ allowed to exist may be no greater than a 
pin’s head.” 

133. “‘M. No active power but the Will: therefore Matter, if it 
exists, affects us not.” 

However, the notion of powers did not disappear very easily from 
Berkeley’s thought, for a later entry reads : 

290. ‘‘M. Bodies &c. do exist whether we think of them or no, 
they being taken in twofold sense—collections of thoughts and col- 
lections of powers to cause those thoughts. These later exist ; 
tho’ perhaps a parte rei it may be one simple perfect power.” 

Again in another entry :— 

302. “ The twofold signification of Bodies, viz., Combinations of 
thoughts and Combinations of powers to raise thoughts.” 

In Entry 515 Berkeley is moving away from the twofold significa- 
tion of bodies, for he writes :— 

515. “‘ Qu. whether the substance of body or anything else be any 
more than the collection of ideas included in that thing ?” 

And finally : 

814. “‘ Not to mention the combination of powers, but to say the 
things—the effects themselves—to really exist, even when not 
actually perceived ; but still with relation to perception.” 

The ‘ twofold signification ’ is Berkeley’s attempt to make explicit 
Locke’s doctrine concerning white, cold and round, which “ as they 
are in the snowball, I call qualities, and as they are sensations or 
perceptions in our understandings, I call them ideas ”’. 

All these entries make it abundantly clear that Berkeley was well 
aware of the distinction which Locke drew between imperceptible 
powers and mind-dependent ideas. He was himself elaborating the 
distinction only to find that it had to be scrapped in the end. 

Mr. Jackson attempts to clinch the matter by the contention that 
“the argument that the primary qualities ‘are inseparably united 
with the other sensible qualities’ . . . is valid only if secondary 
qualities are taken to mean mind-dependent ideas”! If this 
contention were sound it would be shattering to my defence of 
Berkeley. The whole passage in Berkeley is as follows :— 

“ Now, if it be certain that these original qualities are inseparably 
united with the sensible qualities, and not, even in thought, capable 
of being abstracted from them, it plainly follows that they exist 
only in the mind.” 2 

Berkeley’s use of the terms ‘ original qualities ’ and ‘ other sensible 
qualities ’ is, once again, a shorthand one. He is not using ‘ other 
sensible qualities’ as Locke, when he speaks exactly, would use the 
term. But this difference in usage is not a misunderstanding of 
Locke. When Berkeley says that colour, taste, etc., exist only in 

the mind this is his way of saying that there is nothing like our ideas 
of colour, taste, etc., in the body. This still allows of the existence 


1 Minp, 1929, p. 72. 


2 Principles, § 10. 
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in the body of powers which cause ideas of colour, etc., and is in 
harmony with Locke. But, of course, when Berkeley concludes in 
the course of developing his own theory that figure, motion, etc., 
exist only in the mind, this carries with it an implication concerning 
colours, tastes, etc., viz., that there are no qualities of body at all 
and consequently no powers to cause ideas of colour, etc., and this 
separates him from Locke. 
Winston H. F. Barnes. 
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ON VON MISES’ THEORY OF PROBABILITY. 


Ir is now some 20 years since von Mises published the first account 
of his novel interpretation of the mathematical theory of probability. 
The new theory has aroused widespread interest and a considerable 
volume of research has been devoted to it; there have also been 
several very deep criticisms of it which have been examined in 
detail by von Mises in his latest book, Probability, Statistics and 
Truth. The object of the present paper is to consider these criticisms, 
and von Mises’ replies, in further detail, and also to suggest a fresh 
way of looking at von Mises’ work which appears to obviate the 
many difficulties which arise from von Mises’ own formulation. 

The three important conceptions of von Mises with which we are 
concerned are, (1) limiting frequencies (of an attribute in a class), 
(2) random place selections (from an infinite class), (3) collectives. 
The first is defined as the limit of the frequency of an attribute in 
the first m terms of the given class, as m tends to infinity; the 
second is a rule for selecting an infinite subclass of the given class 
without regard to the attributes of the elements of the class. An 
infinite sequence is said to form a collective if (a) the limiting fre- 
quencies of particular attributes of single elements of the sequence 
exist, and (b) these limits are unaffected by random place selections. 
It will suffice for our purpose to consider the particular case when the 
elements of the sequence have but two attributes, viz., that of being 
zero or unity; in this case a collective is a sequence of 0’s and 1’s 
satisfying the two conditions, (a) if there are m zeros (or units) in 
the first N terms of the sequence then the ratio n/N approaches a 
definite limit as N increases indefinitely, and (6) if from the terms of 
the given sequence we choose a sub-sequence by a random place 
selection the ratio n/N determined as in (a) tends to the same limit 
as before. 

We can now formulate the main objections which have been raised 
against von Mises’ work: It is impossible, it is held, to define a 
collective by a mathematical formula, for if a sequence is given by 
a formula then we can always find a formula for a place selection 
which will select only units (or only zeros) and so the limiting fre- 
quencies can be made either zero or unity by an appropriate place 
selection so that the sequence does not satisfy the second condition 
imposed on a collective. Von Mises meets this objection by a simple 


1 Translated into English by Neyman, Scholl and Rabinowitsch. Pub- 
lished by William Hodge & Co. Ltd., 1939. There is an excellent biblio- 
graphy of the subject at the end of the book. 
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Gegenbeispiel.! Consider the sequence whose nt® term is zero if the 
nth digit in the decimal expansion of 1/2 is even, and is unity if this 
digit is odd. It is not possible to give a rule for a place selection 
which selects only units (or zeros). (The rule: select the nt) term 
only if the nt” digit of 4/2 is even, is not admissible, as the rule is 
not independent of the attributes of the terms; in fact this rule 
is just a roundabout way of saying : select only the units (or zeros) ). 

The following objection is, however, far more substantial. Unless 
the sequence is given by a mathematical law (and often even when 
it is so given, as the previous example shows) it is impossible to prove 
that the frequency of an attribute really does tend to a definite 
limit. In particular, if we are concerned with a sequence of observa- 
tions (of some phenomena in nature, say) it is, from the nature of 
the sequence, impossible to prove or disprove the existence of limiting 
values. For however many observations we have made, and how- 
ever regular the frequency of the attribute may have been shown to 
be, there remains always an unlimited number of future observations 
to be made which may completely change the value of the frequency ; 
e.g., if the observations are made on the throws of a coin we may 
find that after 10° throws the frequency of heads is -499; and 
after 10° throws it is -49999, but there is nothing to prevent 10° 
throws giving a frequency -7. In fact no matter how great a number 
of observations we have made this number is utterly insignificant 
in relation to the unlimited number of possible subsequent throws, 
and to this objection, as far as I can see, von Mises has no answer. 

A similar situation arises when we consider the second condition 
determining a collective, viz., that the limiting value of the frequency 
(supposing it exists) must be independent of a random place selection. 
The number of place selections is unlimited, and so, however many 
we have tested, there would remain an unlimited number untested. 
We could never, therefore, prove that the limiting value was un- 
altered by place selections. To this von Mises replies (page 139) 
that we require only that the limiting frequency is unaltered by a 
certain selection in a concrete case: but it is hard to see that this 
is any answer at all—unless by a ‘ certain’ selection we mean “ any 
specified selection” in which case we are once again faced with an 
unlimited field of choice. 

These arguments suggest that von Mises’ Theory is applicable 
only in a very limited field of mathematical formule, but I do not 
believe this to be the case. Let us consider a simple concrete case. 
On page 36 von Mises gives the result of a certain experiment (choosing 
odd or even numbers from a bag containing the numbers 1 to 90). 
The result is tabulated in a series of 100 terms, each of which is 
a zero or a unit according as the number drawn is even or odd.* 
Of these 100 terms 51 are units, so that the frequency of a unit is 


1 Loc. cit. p. 132. We have slightly changed the example. 
* The series is: 110001110100110011110101001000010010011100110000 
1101111010101011110011001101110100110011010100010000. 
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51/100. If we consider only the terms in the odd places in the 
sequence (place selection) we obtain 24/50 as the value of the fre- 
quency. A place selection by prime numbers (i.e., choosing the 
nth term only if it is prime) gives the value 13/26. There are also 
51 numbers which follow a unit, of which 27 are units, giving the 
frequency 27/51. These values are all about 4. Now to apply 
von Mises’ theory we must regard these 100 terms as the first 100 
terms in an infinite sequence. We may believe that if we continued 
the experiment further we should find that the values of the 
frequencies remained nearly }, but there is certainly no way by 
which this could be proved (or disproved !). We can, however, 
make the hypothesis that however much further we carry this experi- 
ment we shall obtain values of the frequency nearly! 3. This 
hypothesis, like any of the hypotheses of natural science, is not 
a mathematical proposition. We may regard the hypothesis as 
useful and use it as a starting point for further investigations, but it 
is in the nature of a hypothesis that we do not seek to demonstrate 
or refute it: we are concerned here not with the proven but with 
the “well founded” or “well tested”. From this point of view 
to say that half is the probability of drawing an even number from 
the bag is to make an hypothesis about an actual series of experi- 
ments ; and the number of experiments to be performed before we 
regard this hypothesis as well founded is purely a matter of con- 
vention and has nothing to do with mathematics. There are a great 
many considerations which guide us in deciding whether a hypo- 
thesis of this character is well founded or not. 

It might be thought that we could tell before carrying out the 
experiment that the value of the frequency would be roughly }, 
because the numbers 1 to 90 contain 45 even numbers and 45 odd 
ones, and “there is no more reason why an even should be chosen 
thananodd”’. This view contains an important fallacy—a confusion 
between a mathematical fact and a hypothesis regarding the results 
of an experiment : the mathematical fact being that 45 out of the 90 
numbers from 1 to 90 are even, the hypothesis being that in an 
experiment we should draw an even number about as often as an odd 
one. We can distinguish two uses of the term probability, what I 
should like to call ‘‘ pure probability ’’ and “‘ applied probability ”. 
I shall use the expression ‘* the pure probability of drawing an even 
number is 4” to mean “there are 45 even numbers from 1 to 
90 and 45/90 = 4”, and the expression “the applied probability 
of drawing an even number is half” to mean “ in a series of experi- 
ments the frequency with which an even number is drawn is about 4”. 
It is important to emphasise that the “‘ pure probability ” 2 and the 
“applied probability ” need have no relationship to one another. 


1 This is a lot less than von Mises’ demand for convergence : a series in 
which the first 10° terms are 4 might yet converge to }. 

* Pure probability has nothing to do with Laplace’s theory of equally 
likely cases. 
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The pure probability is expressed by a tautology, the applied by 
a hypothesis. For example, the “pure probability” of throwing 
asix with a die is } (7.e., the six ona die is one amongst six numbers) 
but the applied probability might be 4 (if perhaps the die is weighted). 
An interesting case would be that of a die which no weighing or 
measuring showed to be biased and yet for which the applied pro- 
bability of throwing a six was found to be about 4; in such a case 
the difference of the pure and the applied probability alone would 
lead us to call the die biased. A great deal of the classical work on 
mathematical probability concerns what we have here called pure 
probability, and has no necessary connection with von Mises’ theory of 
probability ; e.g., such problems as: find the chance of throwing 
two consecutive sixes with a die, could be interpreted as a problem 
in pure probability, in which case it asks ‘In the class of pairs 
(x, y) where x and y are any of the numbers 1 to 6, how many pairs 
are, and how many are not, the pair (6, 6) ?”’ In this case the pro- 
bability tells us nothing about the results of an experiment with a die. 
Pure probability concerns mathematical configurations, applied 
probability is used in hypotheses about the results of experiments. 
The difficulties we have discussed and the objections which von 
Mises and others have raised against previous theories of probability 
have no application to “ pure probability ”, which says only that 
so many out of so many configurations have such and such a pro- 
perty. But, of course, pure probability, as such, has no application 
in life (apart from the fact that we usually make the hypothesis 
that the pure and the applied probability are equal). We shall now 
leave pure probability on one side and continue our discussion of 
von Mises’ theory of applied probability. 

We have seen that von Mises’ statement about limiting frequencies 
may be interpreted as a hypothesis which we test by experiments. 
We must now examine this idea in greater detail. 

First we notice that von Mises’ quasi-mathematical formulation 
of limiting frequency is misleading. We are not here really concerned 
with the mathematical notion of convergence to a limit. Von Mises 
does not lay down the number of experiments required to attain an 
assigned closeness of approximation. The degree of approximation, 
like the number of experiments required, are simply questions of 
practical convenience. If the frequency oscillated between -499 
and -501 even after many thousands of experiments we should be 
satisfied to call the applied probability }. It must be emphasised 
that we can make no statement about an infinite sequence of experi- 
ments ; we are concerned with the values of frequencies estimated 
for a large number of experiments, where what we mean by “large ” 
depends upon practical considerations, and is not a mathematical 
concept, and we can hypothesise that further experiments will 
produce such and such a value for the frequency. 

Again, when we consider random place selections we must dispel 
the seemingly mathematical comprehensiveness of von Mises’ 
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definition. There is no totality of place selections with which we 
are concerned. In some cases we shall regard certain place selections 
as appropriate and sufficient tests, in other cases other selections will 
be needed. Custom and experience, not mathematics, will decide 
which tests shall be deemed sufficient for a specific problem. The 
selections will always be made from a finite class so that, in every 
case, the totality of place selections is finite and some of them will 
certainly change the values of the frequencies. We accept some of 
these place selections and reject others. 

The exact notion of a collective can have no application in the 
study of experimental data. We could not even hypothesise that the 
frequencies calculated from a series of experiments were convergent, 
for (quite apart from the fact that we could never prove or disprove 
the convergence of such a sequence, which is irrelevant to the present 
point) no experimental result would even support or oppose this 
“hypothesis”; no matter how violently the series of calculated 
frequencies oscillated, or however regular they were, we should have 
nothing to support or oppose the * hypothesis ’ of the convergence of 
the sequence, which is independent of the behaviour of any finite 
number of terms of the sequence. The only hypothesis which we 
can make is that for a large number of terms the frequencies are 
about such and such a number, where both “ large ” and “ about ” 
are deliberately vague. Sometimes by “ large ” we shall mean a few 
hundreds, sometimes a few billions; “ about” may allow an error 
of 1 per cent. or of only 10-® per cent. We are entirely outside the 
realm of exact mathematical notions. The practical treatment of 
applied probability consists in the application to finite series of a few 
practical tests to decide whether the sequence is suitable for the 
frequency hypothesis—not whether the sequence is really a section 
of a collective, but simply whether it is suitable for a certain kind of 
treatment—the tests being a few random place selections and the 
use of the well known Statistical functions such as the mean square 
deviation. 

In conclusion I should like tc repeat that the probability problems 
of classical mathematics are best regarded as problems in pure 
probability, i.e., problems about mathematical configurations and 
not as problems in applied probability. Pure probability is an 
entirely mathematical conception and predicts nothing about the 
results of actual experiments. To say that because the pure pro- 
bability of throwing a six with a die is } we must expect in an actual 
experiment a frequency of } for the appearance of a six in a long series 
of experiments is simply to make an hypothesis which may be well 
founded for some dice and not for others. 

Nothing in mathematics can predict even the ‘ probable ’ results 
of experiments. 

R. L. GoopstTEIN. 
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Experimental Psychology. By Rosert 8. Woopwortx. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. xi, 889. 18s. 


How often psychologists are asked : ‘‘ What do you do in a psycho- 
logical laboratory ? A chemical lab., yes, but a psychological 
lab... .?7 The question is asked by the bewildered laity, and 
sometimes, it must be admitted, by the contemptuous philosopher, 
who supplies his own answer—having heard of the concept ‘ re- 
action-time ’—*‘ Stick pins into people ”’. 

There was, of course, little excuse for such ignorance, and now 
there is still less. 

Prof. Woodworth, in this book of over 800 pages, has collected 
the results of psychological experimentation in nearly every field 
which offers problems suitable for laboratory investigation. He has 
had to select his topics, and he has left out the problems of intelligence 
testing, the work done by industrial psychologists, and the whole of 
abnormal psychology. We need hardly add that the field of psychical 
research is not even referred to as having been omitted. Such 
restriction of the scope of the work is quite understandable. Psychical 
research is unmentionable, intelligence testing is not necessarily 
carried on within the walls of a psychological laboratory, the indus- 
trial work is frequently done in the factory, and the study of abnormal 
psychology takes us into the doctor’s consulting room. Some of us 
may feel that reference to laboratory work on hypnosis might have 
been included with profit, but Prof. Woodworth might reply that this 
work is too specialised and rare to be included in a book dealing 
with investigations which are part of the normal life of the experi- 
mental psychologist. 

There can be no questioning the excellence of Prof. Woodworth’s 
enormous labour, the clarity of his accounts of complicated experi- 
ments and his avoidance of theoretical bias. A point here aad there 
may provide the critic with a carp or so, but he will find it difficult 
to express his gratitude to Prof. Woodworth for his tremendous 
effort without using embarrassingly fulsome language. His book 
is not merely valuable—no psychologist can do without it. 

In view of the importance and extreme utility of the book it is 
worth while considering the nature of its contribution to psycho- 
logical literature. How does it help to answer the question: ‘“‘ What 
do you pyschologists do in your laboratories ?”’ a question which 
really means: “‘ What is the good of all your experiments ?” 
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This is a question which nearly always provokes heated discussion. 
Various factors contribute to the indignation which is displayed on 
both sides. The experimentalist tends to take up the position that 
only that which can be made the subject-matter of experimentation, 
and if possible, measurement, can come under the heading of 
‘ scientific investigation’. From measurements and observations 
made under strictly controlled conditions the experimentalists 
permit themselves to make tentative inferences which go further 
than the phenomena observed in the laboratory. There is the 
temptation here to take what has been observed in the laboratory 
as ‘the truth’, and to reject any departure from responses made 
in the laboratory which is observed in ‘ everyday life,’ as being 
of secondary—if any—importance. 

This is an extreme view, but I think it is fair to say that a number 
of experimental psychologists take up a line which approximates to 
it. They then tend to pour abuse on the ‘arm-chair’ psychologist, 
the describer, the novelistic interpreter, the man who 1s interested 
in finding out ‘ what people are like ’ and formulating interpretative 
frame-works to account for what he observes. 

The experimentalist is on his mettle because he feels that he is 
right in believing that only by experiments can he establish psychol- 
ogy as a ‘serious subject’; he knows that his work is regarded as 
trivial—he himself may feel its triviality—and who can blame him 
for being cross when a pretended psychologist dismisses as unin- 
teresting his painstaking researches into the exact amount of illusion 
involved in the Miiller-Lyer figure? Perhaps he has discovered 
that when two weights are lifted one after another the spatial relation 
between the two lifted weights alters the estimation of their relative 
heaviness ; he spends months finding out exactly how much altera- 
tion is involved in the ‘space-error’; and then the ‘ arm-chair’ 
psychologist, who has not done a hand’s turn, says that he is much 
more interested in the determining influence of personal relations in 
childhood. Such vulgar taste is exasperating and betrays the 
dilettante to the hard-working technician who ‘ really gets down to 
things ’. 

And what can the ‘arm-chair’ psychologist say in defence and 
attack? As we have seen he charges the laboratory worker with 
triviality. In his opinion the experimentalist narrows his attention 
down to microscopic detail and, not content with that, creates 
‘unreal’ situations in his laboratory which bear no resemblance 
whatever to ‘real’ life. What, he asks, does it signify to find out 
how subjects learn nonsense syllables, when no one ever comes 
across such material in everyday life, except in the world of trade- 
names for soap ? 

The ‘ arm-chair’ psychologist then proceeds to disclaim his title. 
He does not sit all day in his arm-chair, he spends at least part of 
his time in observational field-work. He insists that the importance 
of work in a laboratory lies outside the laboratory. To find out how 
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a group of subjects have behaved on a specific occasion under con- 
trolled conditions is admittedly ‘history’ and not ‘science’; to 
infer that similar persons would behave in a similar way under 
similar conditions is ‘science’. No one will deny this. The 
question is: Can we infer from the way in which people behave in 
laboratories to the way in which they are likely to behave outside 
the laboratory ? The psychological observer says in effect : ‘‘ When 
your subjects come to your laboratory, you do not know what has 
caused them to present themselves—regard for you ? desire to get 
a job !—when you have implanted a conditioned reflex, made an 
experiment or so on colour vision, and discovered their differential 
threshold for apartness discrimination, you know nothing whatever 
about ‘ them ’.” 

This, again, is a caricature, but I submit that the point of view 
is recognisable. And furthermore, if we have suggested that the 
experimentalist is nervous of his accusers, we must admit that the 
non-experimentalist is not altogether happy. He is often a little 
ashamed of his ignorance of mathematics, and therefore finds ‘ g’ 
a difficulty—to say nothing of ‘ multiple factors’; and he may find 
laboratory work a bore—how delightful to ‘ psychologise’ one’s 
friends, and compare the theories of MacDougall and Koffka; how 
boring to ‘ take readings’ and add up columns of figures. 

We can put some of the difference of opinion down to difference 
ofinterest. Some people are interested in ‘character’ and ‘ motives’, 
others are interested in working out laboratory experiments, however 
‘trivial’ they may appear to the outside world. The technique, 
the ‘ gadgetry ’, the apparatus, the analysis of the problem and the 
assessment of results all call for an ingenuity which it gives experi- 
menters great pleasure to exercise. The most trivial problem is 
interesting in itself—it is a question which demands an answer. 
It is ridiculous to abuse those who like pitch-and-toss because you 
are more interested in manslaughter. 

But that is not the end of the story. The experimentalist says 
that the non-experimentalist is wasting his time, and the non- 
experimentalist replies: tu quoque. 

What can we extract from a perusal of Prof. Woodworth’s book 
to help us formulate an opinion as to the rights and wrongs of both 
parties ? 

The first three chapters are concerned with memory. 

In experiments on memory you have two obvious items: the 
material which is learnt and the material which is recalled. You 
vary the nature of the material and the methods of learning and 
compare the material recalled with the original every time. There 
are also problems of laboratory technique: how is the material to 
be presented, how is the repetition to be made, and how can you 
score the results for purposes of comparison ? You discover how much 
material can be repeated after one reading, that a disproportionately 
long time is required for long lists of nonsense syllables, that you 
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can aid your memory by meaningful connexions between meaningless 
items, that sleep makes a difference, and that certain conditions have 
to be established for recognition of figures to be possible—a fact which 
has an important bearing on the old-fashioned ‘ trace-theory ’. 

In passing we note one point of interpretation on page 45. An 
observer was asked to project on a screen the visual image of an 
object such as a banana; while he was doing this an assistant 
threw a very faint picture of a banana on the screen and very gradu- 
ally increased its intensity till the observer reported that he had a 
good image. “Intent on his effort to conjure up a good image 0. 
mistook the picture for his own.” The author’s comment on this is : 
“No absolute difference exists between an image and a percept, and 
there is no sure criterion by which one can be distinguished from the 
other”. This surely will not do. The observer reported that he 
had before him a projected image, and unless we have reason to 
believe him to be lying, we must take his word for it. If there had 
been no difference between an image and a percept he might just as 
well have said that he had a percept—it would only be a matter of 
words—but this makes nonsense of this and similar experiments. 
If anyone really wants to show that there is no difference between an 
image and a percept he has to show that the two words are inter- 
changeable, and a moment’s reflexion shows that this is not the case. 
What experiments like this show is that the observers give unexpected 
answers ; we set the stage for a percept and the observer says: “I 
have an image ”’, or we set the stage for an image, and he says: 
“ Thavea percept’. To say that he ‘ really ’ had a percept or image 
as the case may be, because he was stimulated for such, is to fall a 
victim of the ‘ stimulus error’ against which the experimentalist is 
constantly warning us. 

Next we have a chapter on Conditioned Reflexes. We learn 
(p. 108) that: “ young children are rather easily conditioned, and 
the more so up to the age of three or four. Beyond that age con- 
ditioning becomes progressively less dependable.” And that: “ The 
fact seems to be, not that the human adult has lost the power of being 
conditioned but that he exercises more control over his responses ”. 
The conditioned reflex can be established if the adult ‘ gives his mind 
to it’ by abstracting his mind from it. It is a peripheral, inattentive 
affair. The more like an automaton the adult makes himself, the 
easier is the establishment of this automatic behaviour, the more 
like a human being, the more difficult. 

However, hand-withdrawal can be induced. (‘A possible im- 
provement is to minimise observer’s conscious participation by 
giving him some interesting occupation during the experiment” 
(p. 110)). Eyelid response, knee-jerk and pupillary responses can 
also be implanted. 

Now we come to four chapters on Learning, Practice and Skill. 
We learn a great deal about animal learning. Humans are tested 
in maze-running, archery, mechanical puzzles, telegraphy, type- 
writing, mirror-tracing—indeed they are encouraged to acquire any 
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number of skills which can be conveniently exercised within the walls 
of the laboratory. Their own account of what happens is examined, 
and graphs are made to show their progress. Then there is the 
question : If we learn to do one thing, does this help us to do some- 
thing else? On the answer to this question depends much of the: 
value of all non-technical education. 

Munsterberg asked whether inconsistent habits could be retained.. 
He used to carry his watch in his waistcoat pocket and now he took 
to carrying it in his trouser pocket and registered the mistakes he 
made when he wanted to know the time. Then he went back to 
the waistcoat pocket position and ‘“ found less time needed to regain 
the old habit than had been needed to learn the new”’. Then his 
watch went back into his trouser pocket and he found that he still 
retained traces of his second habit. After several such alternations 
he discovered that: ‘‘ While one habit was in active use, the other, 
though suppressed, was not eliminated or forgotten” (p. 224). Motor 
drivers will recognise their own experience when changing from one 
type of car to another and back again in the same day. What we 
really want to know about is the apparent conscious control, that 
‘feeling’ (?) which accompanies such verbalisations as: “‘ Now 
I have got to make such and such movements,” and which seems to 
express a decisive factor in the change over from one habit to another, 
whether a mistake has been made or not. 

The next four chapters are on Feeling and Emotion. The first 
is taken up with introspective accounts. In the second we hear of 
investigation into the problem of emotional expression. Can we 
judge what people are feeling simply by looking at their faces ? 
The answer is that we are not nearly as good at it as we think we are. 

The other two chapters describe the bodily changes which accom- 
pany emotion. Could we, it may be asked, detect an emotion when 
the person who is feeling it does not want to give himself away ? 
The liar’s breathing may betray him and so may his blood-pressure. 
In an experiment conducted by Marston the verdict as to whether 
the subject was telling the truth or telling a lie was correct 103 times 
out of 107, when based entirely on blood-pressure (p. 273). And 
then, of course, there is the psycho-galvanic reflex. 

Chapter XIV gives us what we have been expecting—an account 
of Reaction-time Experiments, perhaps the first thing that occurs 
to the layman when he thinks of a psychological laboratory, if 
indeed he ever does. On page 339 the ‘ arm-chair’ psychologist 
will read with interest that : ‘“‘ The automobile driver cannot hope 
to equal the short reaction-time of the laboratory, because his pre- 
paration is not so good ; he does not get a Ready signal two seconds 
before the emergency. . . . In the laboratory, an unexpected pistol 
shot or magnesium flash will produce a momentary inability to 
continue a rapid performance. On the road, however, the driver 
shows less fright than perseveration ; he persists for a second or 
wo—sometimes too long—in what he is doing.” There seems to 
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be one response for the laboratory and another for the emergencies 
of everyday life. The experimentalist, however, will remind him 
that only in the laboratory could the requisite concepts of ‘ reaction- 
time ’, ‘ perseveration ’, etc., be adequately disentangled. 

We pass to another ‘old-timer ’—Association. One of the most 
interesting results of association experiments is reported on page 343, 
“As soon as the free association experiment was tried extensively 
it became clear that any familiar stimulus word evoked the same 
response from many observers, and that the relative frequency of 
different responses to the same word was a matter of interest. Tried 
on a sample of a given population, the experiment becomes one in 
social custom and individual conformity.” 

Work on Aesthetic Judgment is reported in the next chapter. 
Fechner was one of the first psychologists to investigate esthetics 
experimentally. “It seemed to him the time was ripe for an em- 
pirical science of esthetics, not to supplant but to supplement the 
more philosophical treatises which approached the subject, as he 
said, ‘from above’; . . . Working from above down, one started 
with general principles on which there was no way of securing agree- 
ment, and attempted to deduce the rules of art, but could never 
reach certainty or clarity. Starting from below, one might be 
limited for a long time to relatively unimportant findings, but they 
would at least be clear and, if confirmed by other experimenters, 
would command universal acceptance ” (p. 369). A very significant 
and sensible view, which goes beyond the field of experimental 
esthetics. 

The next ten chapters cover the enormous field of Psycho-Physics. 
In the first there is an account of the methods employed in collecting 
and manipulating the data. How shall we determine ezactly the 
threshold of visual perception, equality judgment, or first appreci- 
able difference ? We can calculate to two places of decimals, and 
more accurately still if desired. The methods are ingenious, but the 
point of such refinement is not always quite obvious. The investi- 
gator has his subjects there, he has a weight of, say, 60 grams, and 
he asks what weight will be judged equal to the standard. The 
subjects lift the standard with several other weights in turn ; within 
certain limits their judgments are inconsistent, outside those limits 
their judgments are clear, consistent and ‘ right’. To give the range 
of inconsistency is not enough. The experimenter wants to know 
the exact spot at which the theshold of difference comes. Does not 
this mean that he wants to know at what point a perfect (and non- 
existent) instrument would, under perfect (and non-existent) con- 
ditions, just register a difference ? Some of us find it very difficult 
to share the enthusiasm of the experimenter at this point. Of 
course, it may be good training in scientific method, but some of us, 
suspicious of, and, let it be confessed, inept in, mathematical calcula- 
tion, feel that the results of many of these calculations are unillumi- 
nating. 
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The experimentalist will point to the famous Weber law, to the 
effect that within certain ranges the fraction that has to be added 
to a standard to make a perceptible difference is constant. It 
varies from sense to sense, but it is constant for any given sense : 
1/30 of the weight for heaviness, 1/100 of the standard for brightness, 
and so forth. That was discovered by painstaking exploration and 
is a matter of importance. We must obviously have some precision, 
we cannot merely say: to make a difference to a bright light you 
have to add a greater amount of illumination than in the case of 
a candle. But for all that many readers may feel that there is a 
danger in mathematical over-elaboration, a danger of passing from 
the data from which the calculations are made, and which are ‘ real’, 
into a world of imaginary subjects who respond with ‘ unreal’ 
accuracy. 

The mass of material covered by the chapters on the special 
senses is enormous, and it is out of the question to attempt to sum- 
marise any of it. 

There is, however, one point of theoretical interest. On page 
595 Prof. Woodworth writes: “It is wellnigh impossible for a 
normal man, in his senses, to see the picture presented to him by 
his eyes”. On page 663 he says: ‘‘ Because we ordinarily are 
unaware of most of the double images which are demonstrably 
present, it might be argued that we cannot use them as cues (for 
distance perception). But need a cue be noticed to be used?” 
Between these two remarks we read the famous words: “ Every 
one is himself the best judge of what he perceives and what not’. 
I am on the side of Bishop Berkeley. One of the dangers of experi- 
mental psychology is that the experimentalist is apt to think that 
in the laboratory he has the ‘ true’ nature of man before him, and 
if he finds anything—such as the facts of simple perception or the 
possibility of producing double images—which has not come to the 
ken of the untrained observer in everyday life, he is tempted to prefer 
what may be a laboratory artefact to the introspective evidence of 
the ‘ordinary man’. Of course we always see the “ picture pre- 
sented to us by our eyes ”’—what else do we see? It may be true 
that if our eyes were not so constructed as to provide us with double 
images when suitable conditions are present, we might not be able 
to see distance as we do, but that does not mean that we ‘ use double 
images as cues’. The way is paved for ‘ unconscious sensations ’ 
from which we thought we had been delivered long ago. 

We are coming to the end of the book. Chapter XXVII is 
devoted to Attention. Its span “ varies with internal conditions 
such as the duration of the after-images, the momentary alertness 
of the individual and his set and attitude ” (p. 693). The fluctuations 
and distractibility of attention are of obvious importance to applied 
psychologists. 

In the next chapter, on Reading, we learn that “the speed of 
teading is determined by the rate at which the meaning is grasped, 
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rather than by peripheral factors ” (p. 736). Once more a ‘ central’ 
factor is responsible for varieties in ‘ peripheral response ’. 

Chapter XXIX, on Problem-Solving Behaviour, links up naturally 
with the work described in Chapters VI and VII on Learning. It is 
placed here in order to stress the problem-solving nature of thought, 
which is the topic of the next and final chapter. The problem of 
‘insight ’ is discussed and the experimental work described. 

Lastly, we face the questions: What does it feel like to think ? 
What happens when we think? How can we account for relevance 
in thought ? 

Let me at once emphasise that in this account of the contents of 
Prof. Woodworth’s book I have been concerned with the kind of 
thing which is done in psychological laboratories. I have not done 
justice to the book from the point of view of the experimental 
psychologist, I have been concerned with the question: What good 
comes of laboratory work ? 

And what is the answer? Obviously both the extreme positions 
as adumbrated above are wrong. The experimentalist is not com- 
pletely divorced from ‘ real’ problems, and yet he does not cover 
the whole of the science of psychology. 

Let us at once admit that a definition of ‘science’ could be formu- 
lated which would so favour the experimental psychologist that no 
further discussion as to the part played by the ‘ arm-chair’ psychol- 
ogist would be called for. This, however, is merely a matter of 
playing with words. The business of science is to collect and 
organise data, to establish uniformities, and to formulate hypotheses 
which act as explanatory frameworks in terms of which the data 
and uniformities are interpreted. The subject-matter of psychology 
is the experience and behaviour of human beings. The science of 
psychology, therefore, has for its business the collection of data, etc., 
concerning the experience and behaviour of human beings and the 
formulation of hypotheses in terms of which the data are interpreted. 
The experience of human beings and their behaviour outside the 
laboratory is at least as important as their experience and behaviour 
inside. We want data about their beliefs in everyday life, we want 
data about their sexual lives, and yet in this massive book there is 
no chapter on belief and no mention of sexual activity. Why! 
Because the laboratory is not the place in which such matters can 
be investigated. For our final encompassing hypotheses we shall 
have to discover the most convenient formulation which will cover 
what is meant in ordinary discourse by such phrases as: ‘ the mind 
of man’, ‘ will-power’, and ‘human nature’. Such subjects as 
these are, in Fechner’s phrase, approachable ‘ from above’ but not 
from below. 

The point is that Experimental Psychology cannot cover the 
whole of psychology, because there are major questions of fact which 
cannot be transferred to the laboratory, and because the ‘ upper 
range ’ of hypotheses involve matters, such as epistemology and the 
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critical analysis of implications, which are not tied to laboratory 
work. Since there is this difference between laboratory data and 
‘everyday ’ data—a distinction which does not exist in the physical 
world—there must always be psychologists who bring the one into 
relation with the other. The danger is that the experimental 
psychologist tends to formulate all-embracing hypotheses without 
taking into consideration the whole field, inside and outside the 
laboratory, which has to be interpreted. The most elementary 
requirement for any theory is that it should not involve anything 
which makes against its own credibility. The most common omission 
in all theories formulated from the data of experiments is any refer- 
ence to the theory of knowledge in the light of which what the author 
says can be judged ‘ true ’ or ‘ false’ or * prose-poetry ’. 

The position seems to be this: There are certain activities, such 
as remembering, reading, hearing, seeing, problem-solving and the 
acquirement of skills, which are part of the lives of everyone of us, 
and the fact that we are performing them in a laboratory need not 
make us perform them so differently that no inference can be drawn 
from our behaviour under observation. In fact, as in the ‘ testimony ’ 
experiments, and many others, we can stage real-life conditions. 
Note the importance of this: the more the laboratory conditions 
resemble the conditions of ‘ real’ life, the wider our generalisations 
can be, and, in the eyes of the non-experimentalist, the more interest- 
ing our conclusions. 

In the language of common-sense instrumentalism: It is the 
instrument the ‘ mind’ has to use that can be conveniently explored 
by experimental methods. 

And this is not all. In the laboratory will be discovered such 
phenomena as the Conditioned Reflex and the Psycho-galvanic 
Reflex, and thereby material is provided for the theorist. To what 
extent, he asks, can human behaviour in general be interpreted by 
means of these concepts—or, conversely, how can these phenomena 
be fitted into interpretative frameworks which he has already formu- 
lated ? 

Again, the observer notices that in ‘ everyday life’ habits are 
hard to break, that familiar forms are sometimes not recognised, 
that the evidence of his senses is not always to be trusted. He sets 
problems which can be more conveniently investigated in the 
laboratory than in everyday life. 

We can hardly agree with Prof. Woodworth, when he says on 
page 1: ‘‘ To-day we are inclined to claim for experimental psycho- 
logy a scope as wide as psychology itself ’’, unless he admits that for 
some problems the whole world is a laboratory for those who profess 
and call themselves ‘ Psychologists’. The intricate emotional 
relations of children, the problem of free-will—the central problem 
of applied psychology—and the formulation of the motives of 
mankind, cannot, I suggest, be made the subjects of laboratory 
investigation. The approach ‘from above’ is as important as the 
approach ‘ from below ’. 
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In the laboratory can be investigated matters of peripheral detail, 
from the laboratory come important theoretical suggestions (e.g., 
‘Gestalt’ hypotheses), and to the laboratory are sent the vague 
generalisations of the non-experimentalist for investigation when 
this is possible. The formulation of central hypotheses is not the 
special province of experimentalists. The business of the so-called 
‘arm-chair’ psychologist is to combine a sympathetic, novelistic 
observation of everyday life, with a knowledge of what has been 
discovered in the rarefied atmosphere of the laboratory, with a vivid 
imaginative ingenuity which will help him to see what questions he 
can put to the experimentalist, and with an appreciation of all the 
data which an inclusive hypothesis must take account of from psycho- 
analysis to psychical research. 

W. J. H. Sprorr. 


Wertphilosophie und Ethik: Die Frage nach dem Sinn des Lebens 
als Grundlage einer Wertordnung. By Ropert REININGER. 
Wien-Leipzig: W. Braumiiller, 1939. Pp. viii, 203. Brosch., 
RM. 5.50. 


A.tHouGH I disagree with many of the author’s views, I think this 
is an excellent piece of philosophical writing. The book is of quite 
modest size, but the author has been able to pack a great deal into 
it, for he confines himself strictly to the questions which he regards 
as fundamental, and wastes no time in mere elaboration of statement 
or argument. If he errs it is rather in the opposite direction of 
sometimes assuming too readily that the reader will agree with him. 
The arrangement in chapters and sections of moderate length, each 
with its own definite topic and point, makes the argument easy to 
follow and survey. The style is clear and pointed, and is quite free 
from the heaviness, the long and involved sentences, with which 
German philosophical writing is apt to burden the reader. In short, 
the book in respect of its formal qualities is admirable ; it is admir- 
able also as an exposition of the modern type of view in which the 
theory of value is allowed to exercise a strong influence on ethical 
theory. 

After a short Introduction the book is divided into two parts, the 
first of which deals with the general theory of value in three chapters, 
the second with ethics in seven. 

The Introduction discusses in an interesting way the task of 
‘ Wertphilosophie ’. As theory or science it has to deal with facts 
given to it; it has not itself to dictate what is of value. On the 
other hand, the facts given to it are facts of value and valuation, 
and its task is not merely to record or describe the facts but to form 
some consistent view about them. It must start from the psychology 
of valuation, for that we do value things is an unquestionable fact, 
and Reininger further insists—it is a doctrine that runs all through 
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- the book—that the individual consciousness must always give the 


final decision: “der letzte. . . . Urgrund alles Wertens und aller 
letzten Wertentscheidungen liegt eben doch immer im Wertbewusst- 
sein des Einzelnen ” (Pref.). But from the consciousness of values 
‘Wertphilosophie ’ must seek to pass to the values themselves, and 
in its dealing with them it is favoured by the fact that it finds them 
distinguished as higher and lower, 7.e. finds that they may be arranged 
in some sort of scale (Rangordnung) with a chief or determining 
value (Oberwert) at its head. But how is it to determine between 
rival claimants for the rank of ‘ Oberwert’? The criterion must 
lie in our answer to the ethical question, what gives meaning to life 
as a whole, 7.e. what makes life worth living or makes it more than 
a mere succession or routine of particular acts. If ‘ Wertphilo- 
sophie’ and ‘ Ethik’ can clear up questions of this sort, they can 
help the individual to make his decisions on the ultimate issues of 
life in a more intelligent way. 

The first chapter of Part I is concerned with the psychological 
factors or processes involved in, or connected with, the consciousness 
of value. The chapter is short and therefore inevitably rather 
dogmatic. It opens with the statement that all valuation is of 
emotional, not intellectual, origin. Now, of course, it is true that, 
when we value a thing, our feelings will easily be stirred in regard 
to it: value and feeling are closely connected. And it should be 
said that Reininger uses the words ‘ emotional’ and ‘ feeling’ very 
widely, and expressly repudiates the view that ‘ Gefiihle’ can all 
be resolved into pleasure and pain. But when we say that one book 
or picture or action is better than another, must we mean only that 
we like one more than the other or feel more strongly about it ? 
Surely we may often be able to give reasons why we put the one 
above the other, and reasons imply some degree of intelligent judg- 
ment. As regards the conative side of our nature Reininger asserts 
the following propositions. The most elementary form of conation 
or striving is the particular impulse (Antrieb). Impulses have a 
direction but no aim. All ideas of ends or aims are secondary in 
relation to the impulses. It is only at the level of desire that clearly 
conscious aims are present, and desires are, in fact, impulses that 
have ceased to be blind. Volition enters only when a decision 
between conflicting impulses or desires is required, i.e. when the 
conflict is not settled by the mere superior strength of one impulse 
or desire but feelings of value are involved. The experience of 
volition is marked off from all mere impulse by a ‘ Gefiihl ichbetonter 
Spontaneitat ’ (p. 22). From first to last, however, our activity 
depends on impulses, ‘ seien es solche naturhafter oder werthafter 
Art’. It will be seen that Reininger’s doctrine bears a certain 
resemblance to the earlier version of MacDougall’s instinct doctrine. 
But Reininger’s has at least this point of superiority, that he rejects 
as mere mythology the derivation of particular ‘ Antriebe’ from 
some generalised ‘Trieb’ (such as the so-called instincts of 
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MacDougall are) like self-preservation. Such a ‘ Trieb’ would imply 
in the ‘ Antriebe’ not merely an aim of a general kind, but the 
definite conception of an end. I must be content simply to express 
my dissent from such doctrines. They seem to me to exaggerate 
grossly the part played by blind impulses in the determination of 
human action, and to minimise correspondingly the part played by 
experience, and, again, by defining will in an arbitrary and narrow 
way, they make any true account of its nature and development 
impossible. The first error, indeed, leads directly to the second. 
The second and third chapters deal respectively with the facts of 
our consciousness of values and with the problems they suggest. 
‘Das Werten ’ ! is asserted to be an elementary fact of consciousness ; 
it cannot be resolved either into more elementary feelings (e.g., 
pleasure and pain) or into desire. It is to be noted that both these 
alternatives are dismissed very summarily in little more than a page. 
But we are told that “ hinter Wertungen stehen Antriebe eigener 
Art” (p. 27). With every ‘ Werten’ is connected an ‘ Optativ’. 
“Von allem, was ich positiv bewerte, wiinsche ich, dass es wirklich 
werde oder bleibe: es ‘soll’ sein”. In relation to the valuing 
subject the ‘ Optativ’ becomes a ‘ Hortativ’ to realise the value, 
and finally, when opposed by contrary ‘ Antriebe ’, an ‘ Imperativ’. 
The general ‘ Forderungscharakter’ of the consciousness of value 
is of its essence. Three stages or gradations (Stufen) in the con- 
sciousness of value are distinguished: the ‘ Wertgefiihl’, the 
‘ Wertaussage ’, and the ‘ Werturteil’. Reininger does not pause 
to discuss the troublesome questions which may be concealed under 
these simple-looking distinctions. If the term ‘ Urteil’ is to be 
restricted to the highest, or reflective and critical, kind of conscious- 
ness, what kind of consciousness does the ‘ Aussage’ express? An 
utterance that expressed nothing but the presence of a feeling would 
hardly deserve, one would think, to be called an ‘ Aussage ’, it would 
be a mere exclamation. Reininger seems to admit that mere 
‘Gefiihle der Zuneigung und Abneigung’ do not amount to ‘ Wert- 
gefiihle ’ proper (pp. 30-31), but a closer analysis of the lowest grade 
of the consciousness of value would have been very desirable. 
Expressions like ‘ Werterlebnis ’ would not commit us to anything, 
but ‘ Wertgefiihl ’ may be question-begging by apparently excluding 
any cognitive element. Reininger goes on, in fact, to ask in what 
sense we can claim to have knowledge regarding values, i.e. can we 
say that a ‘ Werturteil ’ is ‘ richtig’? The answer is that we cannot 
go behind ‘ Wertaussagen’. How then can the individual decide 
between conflicting ‘ Wertaussagen’? Only by getting down to 
some deeper and stronger ‘ Wertgefiihl’: “jene Wertungsweise 


1 We can hardly translate this by ‘ valuation’, for the English word 
suggests ‘ putting a value upon’ or ‘judging the value of’, and implies 
critical reflexion ; it is therefore an equivalent rather for Reininger’s 
“Werturteil ’, whereas ‘das Werten’ may apply equally to the simplest 
awareness or feeling of value. 
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wird entscheiden, hinter welcher der starkste Wertantrieb steht ” 
(p. 34). A ‘ Werturteil’ is ‘richtig’ “wenn es den fiir eine be- 
stimmte Person charakteristischen Grundwertungen entspricht ”’. 
It follows that “ Werterkenntnis ist so im Grunde immer eine 
Selbsterkenntnis des Wertenden ”’ (p. 36). 

We are thus brought face to face with the main problem in regard 
to values, that of their objectivity. Can they in any sense be re- 
garded as objective? The answer here given is: in the sense 
that in a given society there may be a wide consensus about them, 
yes; but not in the sense in which truth is objective. The latter 
sense Reininger cannot, of course, admit, since he holds that “‘ erst 
durch das Werthalten werden Qualitiiten zu Werten” (p. 46), and 
‘Werthalten ’ is always a matter of the individual’s feelings. There 
are two other considerations which seem to weigh with him, but 
which seem to me to have no necessary connexion with his subjec- 
tivist doctrine. All value is relative to a valuing subject. True, 
but we may equally say that all truth is relative to a cognitive 
subject in the sense that truth cannot exist except ina mind. Again, 
the utterance of the present ‘ Wertbewusstsein’ must always be 
taken as final for the time being. True, but equally so must the 
present judgment in matters of truth. What Reininger is unwilling 
to admit is that there is any transcendent realm of * Werte an sich ’. 
Even if there were ‘ Werte an sich’, he argues, it lies wholly with 
the individual whether he will recognise them as the norm of his 


‘ own ‘ Wertungen’. Values must in that sense be relative, but they 


need not on that account lose their reality and finality for the 
individual ; by him they may be ‘erlebt als absolut’ (p. 54). 
Reininger’s position here is exactly like that of Mill in regard to moral 
obligation in Util., ch. 3. But there is surely some degree of mis- 
understanding on the part of both thinkers. An appeal to feeling 
is not the one and only alternative to the recognition of a ‘ trans- 
cendent’’ reality. Truth, as already said, exists only in minds. 
Reininger compares the ‘ Wertgebiet’ with the ‘ theoretisches 
Gebiet ’ and says that in the ‘ Wertgebiet’ “es handelt sich nicht 
um Griinde, sondern um Wertgefiihle”’. This is precisely the point. 
Why must we say that we can give no reasons for valuing one thing 
more than another? And if no reasons can be given for thinking 
one kind of conduct better than another, what scope is left for a 
science of ethics? But this question will come up again. 

As we are now to pass from the general theory of value to ethics, 
this may be an appropriate point at which to interpolate two brief 
remarks on the drawbacks of the modern attempt to subordinate 
ethics to a wider theory of value. 1. The things that are brought 
together under the head of values—e.g., the familiar triad of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good—are heterogeneous. Consequently it 
is hard to see how any general theory of values is possible. Of 


 Reininger would apparently reject the kind of emotional self-evidence 
to which Brentano appeals. 
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course if we consider not truth, but the apprehension of it, and not 
beauty, but the appreciation of it, we can regard these things as 
goods, and thus we may have a single homogeneous theory of good. 
But we are then ignoring or taking over in an external way the 
distinctions among intellectual and esthetic values as such. If we 
are not clear about our procedure there is an obvious danger that 
our general theory will be influenced in a one-sided way by the kind 
of value we have in view at the moment. Reininger no doubt has 
in view for the most part values of a practical or moral kind. When 
he says (p. 28) that the proposition ‘‘ Der Wert eines Dinges ist seine 
Begehrbarkeit ” is a tautology, since ‘ begehrbar-sein’ = ‘ begehrens- 
wert erscheinen ’, it is obvious that neither the proposition nor his 
comment has any application to intellectual or esthetic values as 
such. The predicates true and beautiful have nothing to do with 
desire. On the other hand, when he adds that ‘ begehrenswert’ is 
not the only possible ‘ Wertpridikat’ since the highest values are 
‘interesselos,! also rein um ihrer selbst willen geschitzt’, he is 
doubly wrong in the case of action to realise a good, since the agent 
must be moved by an interest or desire to realise the good, and the 
good must be a good for somebody if it is to be a good at all. 2. When 
the notion of value is made fundamental in ethics we are almost 
inevitably led to mix up the two notions which Kant held it was 
all-important for ethics to keep distinct, the notion of obligation and 
that of good. For what is valuable seems obviously to be a good, 
and yet a value seems also to have a ‘ Forderungscharakter ’, as 
Reininger says, and may even appear to issue an ‘ Imperativ’. 
Thus the notion of value may seem to overcome the Kantian oppo- 
sition, whereas in reality it merely involves us in confusion. There 
is first the confusion referred to in our previous remark: when we 
regard a picture as beautiful there is no question of an ‘ Optativ’ ; 
if the picture is threatened with destruction we may wish to save it, 
but that is because we regard the preservation of the picture as a 
good. Again, if we are confronted with a choice between goods, and 
regard X as plainly better than Y, there is no need of ‘ Hortativ’ 
or ‘ Imperativ’ ; why should we choose what is plainly the lesser 
good? Reininger says (p. 28): ‘‘ Wir kénnen etwas triebmassig 
begehren, von dessen Unwert wir gleichwohl iiberzeugt sind’. This 
may pass in popular speech, but from a philosophical point of view 
the ‘ begehren’ and the ‘ iiberzeugt sein’ can hardly be equally 
real; if ‘ begehrbar sein’ = ‘als begehrenswert erscheinen’, how 
could a thing seem ‘ begehrenswert ’ if we are convinced of its ‘ Un- 
wert’? Ifa value is really seen to be a good it will attract and be 
desired. But if it has to take on a ‘ Forderungscharakter’ and 
issue an ‘ Imperativ’, the recognition of its value must surely be 
imperfect ; its superiority to competing attractions cannot be sufficient 
of itself to make us seek it with an undivided will. 


1In fairness to the author I should explain that he is speaking of the 
kind of desire that is a ‘ Fiir-sich-haben-wollen ’, but it is hardly fair to 
the proposition commented on to limit the meaning of desire in this way. 
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The first chapter of the ethical part of the work is of an introduc- 
tory character : it seeks to give more precision to the idea which is 
to guide us in the course of our ethical reflexions, wiz., the idea of 
a ‘Sinn des Lebens’. Since all action is directed to ends and gets 
its significance from this ‘ Zweckgerichtetheit ’, the only way in 
which life as a whole could gain a meaning is by the determination 
of some ‘ Endzweck ’ adequate to govern all our activities. Such an 
‘ Endzweck ’ can be found only in values which are ‘ Selbstwerte ’ : 
life gains a meaning when it is devoted to the realisation of ‘ Selbst- 
werte’. The second chapter may be dismissed briefly. It makes 
no positive contribution to the argument, but is intended merely to 
get rid of a possible view which we might otherwise be charged with 
ignoring. May it be that the purpose of man’s life, his ‘ Bestimmung ’, 
is determined not by him, but for him, by Nature or by the movement 
of history or by his relation to some transcendent reality? The 
answer is that Nature, as science conceives it, is incapable of giving 
a meaning to man’s life, history yields no clear decision, and of a 
transcendent reality we can know nothing with any certainty. 

We have thus to consider in chapter 3 whether the individual can 
find for himself an ‘ Oberwert ’ that will be adequately ‘ sinngebend ’. 
Three claimants for the place present themselves: Life, Happiness, 
and Perfection. We may agree at once that not mere life is valuable, 
but only life that is filled with some valuable content. Will happiness, 
then, fill the place satisfactorily ? Reininger remarks, naturally, 
on the vagueness and variability of the meaning of happiness, but 
his main objection is that all we can do is to seek to obtain the means 
of happiness, while success in securing any lasting happiness is ex- 
tremely doubtful, as the opposition of optimism and pessimism, both 
equally unprovable, shows. Reininger’s conclusion {p. 97) is that 
“keine ernst zu nehmende Lebensanschauung einem Streben nach 
Gliick jenen Erfolg in Aussicht zu stellen vermag, der es rechtfertigen 
wiirde, in ihm den einzigen Sinn des Lebens zu suchen”. Now this 
may be the best criticism of hedonism that is possible from Reininger’s 
point of view, but it seems to me very ineffective and even in a sense 
irrelevant. Suppose we are arguing with a convinced hedonist, 7.e. 
one who does really believe that pleasure is the only thing that is 
ultimately good: we tell him that under the conditions of this life 
he may not be able to secure very much pleasure in his life ; surely 
his answer will be simply, Well, I must try to get as much as I can 
and put up with my failure to get more.t_ The only argument that 
would be really relevant would be to show what is wrong with pleasure 
as an end or why other ends are better. The argument may not 
persuade him. Green’s argument, e.g., about an abiding good or 
satisfaction, did not persuade Sidgwick, but it is an argument that 
appeals to our experience of good, asks us to analyse it and to compare 
one good with another to see whether we have reasons to put one 
above another. Reininger, however, is satisfied with his own criticism 


’ Reininger admits that a ‘ gewisses Mass von Gliick’ is attainable. 
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of happiness and passes on to discuss perfection. We find that this 
‘ Oberwert ’ in its turn is open to much the same kind of criticism as 
happiness was, but there is one all-important difference. In the case 
of happiness the striving was pointless unless it was to be rewarded, 
whereas in the case of the striving after perfection the striving is 
itself an element, and even the chief element, in an ideal which is 
‘erlebt als Forderung’. Reininger is very emphatic in this con- 
tention, and it pervades the rest of the book. We hear a great deal 
about ‘ Reinheit des Willens ’, and are told in a later chapter (p. 187) 
that ethics as here set forth calls for ‘ selbstlose Hingabe an ethische 
Ideale rein um ihrer selbst willen’. This part of Reininger’s doctrine 
seems to me difficult in itself and difficult to reconcile with other 
parts. So far as striving can be distinguished from and contrasted 
with its goal, the striving must be a means and not valuable in itself, 
Moreover, failure is failure whatever the end striven for may be, 
and it is hard to see how we are to persist in a striving that never 
gets anywhere. The answer from Reininger’s point of view would 
no doubt be that, when a value is ‘ erlebt als absolut’, those who 
so experience it are content to labour in its service without measuring 
their labour or caring whether they will be rewarded with success. 
But one would like some fuller account of what this experiencing 
a value as absolute consists in. Is it the mere presence of a strong 
‘ Wertgefiihl’ ? Reininger says (p. 54) of such valuations that 
their source “ in die letzten Tiefen einer Persénlichkeit hinabreicht ”, 
but such phrases tell us nothing if we are not shown what gives 
these values their power to disturb and excite our nature to its 
depths. And surely what gives them their power must be something 
in them and not merely in us. Or rather this antithesis is itself 
misleading ; the point is that what gives them their power must be 
something that can be specified ; in proportion, at anyrate, as they 
are less superficial, go deeper, dominate more widely over our life, 
subordinate other values to themselves, so must they be capable of 
being specified in their nature and relations and analysed in respect 
of their power to move us. And such specification means objectivity: 
we are no longer confronted with a mere individual ‘ Wertgefiihl’. 
It may be replied that the one thing that matters is whether the 
individual feels the value or does not. True, but in all except the 
lowest order of values the feeling surely depends upon the experienc- 
ing and in some measure understanding what the value consists in. 
Reininger will have nothing to do with transcendent ‘ Werte an 
sich ’, but the values which are simply asserted by A’s ‘ Wertgefiihle’ 
and not experienced by B are for B transcendent in just this sense. 
We regard values which for us are absolute, he says, as valid for 
everybody else, we assume “ dass auch jeder andere sie anerkennen 
miisste, sofern sie ihm klar vor Augen stiinden und er nicht wert- 
blind ist’. But surely the reason why we assume this is that we 
are convinced of the objectivity of the values: they are there to 
be seen by anyone who cares to look. Even when value does depend 
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on subjective conditions and becomes a matter of individual feeling 
we are loth to admit individual variation. Blindness to the values 
which we appreciate seems as strange to us as blindness to the colours 
which we see. 

At the end of the chapter Reininger insists strongly on the 
‘ Forderungscharakter of the ‘ Oberwert ’. The ‘ Oberwert’ is no 
mere ‘ Wunschziel’, no particular or limited object but an ideal 
which is never fully satisfied and which summons us with its 
‘unbedingtes Sollen’ to incessant striving. This formalism and 
insistence on unconditional obligation seem to me to belong to a 
Kantian type of ethics and to be quite inconsistent with the subjec- 
tivism and the teleological character of Reininger’s doctrine, but I 
shall have occasion to refer to this point again presently. 

The next two chapters are entitled ‘ Die Moral’ and ‘ Das Ethos ’” 
respectively. By ‘ Moral’ is meant the * Idealbildungen und Sollens- 
zumutungen’ prevalent in a particular community, by ‘ Ethos’ 
those which are freely recognised by the individual for himself.4 
In relation to the individual the former are ‘ heteronom’, the latter 
‘autonom’. The general account given of ‘ Moral’ can be stated 
briefly. The ‘ Sittengesetz’ derives its existence from the will of 
the community ; its function is to control the life of impulse, and 
its end is the securing of the general welfare. The motives and 
sanctions which operate to bring about the conformity of the in- 
dividual to moral rules are then discussed. 

The chapter on ‘ Ethos’ may be taken as, from the author’s point 
of view, the climax of the strictly ethical part of the work. Since 
valuation always goes back to the feelings of the individual and there 
is no objective criterion, the only way to reach finality is for the 
individual to try to make clear to himself what it is that in the last 
resort he values most highly. If he does this and then devotes 
himself whole-heartedly—with complete ‘ Reinheit des Willens ’— 
to the effort to realise this absolute value, he is achieving as far as 
he can a true ethical life. It is characteristic of the author’s point 
of view that he puts ‘ Ethos ’ above ‘ Moral’. ‘‘ Die Moral ihrem 
Ursprunge und Wesen nach ist nur auf das Gemeinschaftsleben 
eingestellt und nur mittelbar auf die Vervollkommnung der Einzel- 
personlichkeit ’’ (p. 127). The precepts of ‘ Moral’ are raised to 
a higher level so far as they are freely affirmed as part of the 
individual’s ‘ Ethos’: ‘‘ damit gewinnen sie Selbstwert, den sie 
durch sich selbst nicht besitzen” (p. 122). Reininger wants to 
maintain that ‘ Ethos’ has its own imperatives, but his account of 
these imperatives on pp. 137-138 shows how wavering and incon- 
sistent the contention is. The ethical imperative is an “ ich soll, 
weil ich will” (!). But the ‘ soll’ is only a resolve “‘ das Leben im 
ganzen und einzelnen so zu fiihren, wie wir es eigentlich wiinschen ”’. 
Even this resolve would be unnecessary if we had attained the 


This is surely not the meaning which would naturally be given to the 
word. 
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certainty and freedom from conflict which mark the ‘ schéne Seele ’, 
But this again is an ideal, and even to approximate to it demands 
‘strenge Selbsterziehung’. The ethical imperative, then, is ‘ ein 
Anruf an uns selbst’. ‘‘ Es ist aber doch nur der eigene Wertwille, 
der hinter diesem Sollen steckt, das nicht erst die ethische Selbstver- 
pflichtung begriindet, sondern nur eine seelische Hilfe im Wider- 
streite der Motive bedeutet.” ‘‘ Ethische Imperative sind ihrem 
Wesen nach nichts anderes als ein Versprechen an sich selbst, einmal 
getroffenen Willensentscheidungen gemiss sich zu verhalten. Die 
Einhaltung eines solchen Versprechen ist fiir den, der es sich gegeben 
hat, gewissermassen eine Ehrensache vor sich selbst, dem Gefiihls- 
motive des Stolzes entspringend, und bedeutet gerade darum fiir 
ihn eine starkste Bindung.” This last sentence may suggest that 
Reininger has after all only substituted honour for Kant’s duty and 
put pride in place of respect for the law. But why should all this 
apparatus of ought and resolve and honour and pride be necessary 
if the values which are at the root of the whole business are in truth 
‘erlebt als absolut’ ? 

As we are now at the end of the strictly ethical chapters I may 
sum up my criticism by saying that to those who follow the great 
classical tradition in ethics the main respects in which Reininger’s 
view must necessarily seem defective are: (1) its subjectivism, 
(2) its individualism. The subjectivism I have spoken about already 
and, of course, the individualism follows from it. Reininger recog- 
nises that the imperatives of ‘ Moral’ express ‘ the will of the com- 
munity ’, but he does not take this last phrase seriously and never 
comes within sight, it seems to me, of the truth that the community 
is ‘ prior’ to the individual. ‘‘ Konkret wirklich sind allein die 
Individuen, welche die Gesellschaft bilden’’, and what holds the 
individuals together is merely that they agree in accepting the same 
‘ Durchschnittswertungen ’. I do not think that any adequate 
ethical or psychological interpretation of morality is possible on 
these lines. 

Chapter 6, the longest in the book, deals with the Freedom of the 
Will, and therefore brings ethics into relation with metaphysics. 
Reininger had dealt in two previous works with the Psychophysical 
Problem and with Metaphysics respectively, and I regret that I am 
not acquainted with them, though he says that a knowledge of them 
is not necessary for the understanding of the metaphysical basis of 
the present work. The chapter begins by rejecting indeterminism, 
on the one hand, and naturalistic determinism, on the other, and 
then develops as a solution a doctrine of self-determination. So far 
it is possible to sympathise in general with the author’s aim, but 
there are various points of detail in the working out of his solution 
in which he seems to me to go wrong. He lays enormous stress on 
the fact that the present self can always pronounce judgment on the 
character or dispositions which have been formed in the past and 
is therefore always free, but he is apparently prepared to surrender 
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the past and the actions of other people to determinism (p. 155). 
This apparent inconsistency is connected with the idea that we may 
take either of two points of view, that of present experience (the 
‘wertendes Ich’), on the one hand, or that of external observation 
of events in time, on the other, and judge actions as free or deter- 
mined accordingly. But it seems to me that an appeal to a differ- 
ence of points of view is useless, unless we are also prepared to hold 
that the facts as seen from one of the points of view are distorted. 
It is worse than useless to be told that the inner resolve is free, if we 
are also told that the outer action is a physically determined event 
in time. Again, we do not really gain anything from an appeal 
to the ideality of time, for actions are temporal facts, and if they 
are not free when so viewed they are not free at all. It is a strange 
consequence of Reininger’s view that he thinks to relieve the burden 
of past wrongdoing by saying that the present self can in his own 
mind repudiate responsibility for the past, though publicly he must 
and ought to accept it. We can hardly save freedom by repudiating 
the continuity of our own existence. 

A short concluding chapter first shows the bearing upon practice 
of the typ* of ethical theory set forth in the book, and then discusses 
the question how far ethical values can be seen to possess a meta- 
physical significance, a significance that transcends that which they 
have for the life of the individual in this world. We must not at any 
rate, the author holds, tie up this question with the very questionable 
doctrine of personal immortality. All that we can say is that “ der 
ethische Mensch . . . dem Zweckentbunden-Zeitlosen zugewendet 
ist und sich . . . in der Unmittelbarkeit seines Gefiihles der meta- 
physischen Bedeutung jeder Gegenwartsentscheidung seines Willens 
bewusst ist’. Whatever goes beyond the attitude and feeling here 
attributed to the ‘ ethischer Mensch’ is a matter of individual and 
unverifiable faith. 

As my comments have been so largely adverse I ought perhaps 
to say here that I in no way withdraw the high opinion of the book 
which I expressed at the beginning. The length of this notice is 
my testimony to its merits. 

H. Barker. 


Christianity and Morals. By Epwarp WEsTERMARCK, late Martin 
White Professor of Sociology at the University of London. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1939. Pp. xiii + 427. 
21s. net. 


Dr. WesTeRMARCK’s lamented death last August has robbed the 
world of one of the most eminent of modern sociologists, and will 
doubtless lead many to study with added interest his latest book. 
His aim in the present volume is to assess the moral worth of 
Christianity from the standpoint of a naturalistic theory of ethics 
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and religion. As he explains at the outset, his argument is con- 
ditioned at every point by the views on the origin and nature of 
moral ideas and institutions developed in his earlier writings. As 
the application of those views to the field of Christian beliefs and 
practice, his book is at once the corollary and the complement to 
a lifetime of research. Needless to say, it displays encyclopedic 
erudition ; even those already familiar with the author’s other 
works will be impressed to find him ranging at such ease over a 
maze of theological subtleties—Scriptural, Patristic, Scholastic 
and Protestant—and over nineteen centuries of the ecclesiastical 
and cultural history of Western Christendom. Doubtless there 
are gaps in the evidence ; those who do not share Dr. Westermarck’s 
presuppositions will complain that much relevant testimony has 
been left unnoticed and that the facts adduced are often susceptible 
of a very different interpretation. One serious error must be noted 
in passing; the author speaks twice (121, 212 and Index, 426) of 
Dr. Buchman’s activities as “ The Oxford Movement’’. But his 
facts are mainly accurate, and the authorities cited are, with a few 
exceptions, representative and reliable. The structure of the argu- 
ment is clear and simple. The author opens with two Introductory 
chapters on Religion and Morality, containing inter alia a brief 
outline of the assumptions, elsewhere established, which serve as 
premisses for the ensuing enquiry. The main bulk of the work 
falls into two sections. In the first (chs. III-X), Christian ethics 
are studied historically, as expressed in representative theories of 
salvation, with a view to determining ‘“‘ how far these theories are 
in agreement with the nature of our moral emotions ”’ (214). The 
survey starts from the ethical teaching of Jesus (III-V), and its 
extension and transformation by St. Paul (VI), and proceeds through 
the Patristic and medieval periods and the Reformation theology 
down to the present day. In the second section (chs. XI-XIX), 
Dr. Westermarck discusses ‘“‘the influence of Christianity upon 
ideas and behaviour within different branches of morality ”’ (2b.), 
dealing in succession with Regard for Human Life, Economics and 
Slavery, Regard for Truth, Marriage, Divorce and Irregular Sex- 
relations, and Regard for the Lower Animals. These chapters will 
be found to be at once the most interesting and the most provocative. 
There is an adequate table of contents as well as two excellent 
Indices, of persons and of subjects. The reader will have little 
difficulty in threading his way through the labyrinth. 

A critical review of such a book is a task for the theologian and 
the ecclesiastical historian rather than for the philosopher, and 
would hardly find its appropriate place in the pages of Minp. Dr. 
Westermarck indeed does not readily indulge in philosophical dis- 
cussions. His references, for example, to Plato and Kant are few 
and far between, and bear in most cases on secondary details in 
their philosophies. It is surprising that he has so little to say on 
the influence of Neo-Platonism on Christian doctrine. Aquinas 
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is mentioned frequently and with manifest appreciation, but chiefly 
on matters of theology. The truth is that Dr. Westermarck’s 
interest lies not in metaphysics but in science. But this very cir- 
cumstance raises an issue proper to philosophy. Can the facts 
of Christian experience be accounted for and valued, as Dr. Wester- 
marck holds they can, on naturalistic principles? In this notice 
we shall concentrate on this question, referring only by way of 
illustration to the theological and historical details that loom so 
large in the present volume. We must bear in mind that to pass 
judgment on a great historical religion requires an outlook and a 
method that are hardly compatible with the standpoint of Naturalism. 
An insight is called for that probes deeper than mere learning or 
capacity for logical reasoning ; an insight that can penetrate behind 
the letter to the spirit of a religion, as manifested in the lives and 
characters of its adherents. It is here that Dr. Westermarck seems 
foredoomed to failure. The saint and the mystic are types of 
humanity for whom he clearly feels what Charles Lamb called 
“imperfect sympathy”’. Religious experience of any kind lies 
outside his beat. “‘ Faith ”’, he tells us (162), ‘‘is not testimony ”’. 
Small wonder, then, that the evidence he regards as relevant suffers 
from one-sidedness. It is all the more to his credit that he strives 
so hard to free his mind from bias against Christianity. Whatever 
else we may criticise, his intellectual integrity is beyond reproach. 
There is something admirable and even gallant in his anxiety to do 
justice to a religion which his temper of mind and his theoretical 
principles alike make it impossible for him to understand. 

The truth is that religion—and the same applies to morality, 
art, and all forms of spiritual activity—cannot be understood on 
the methods of the natural sciences. To “ understand” is, as 
Dr. Moore reminded us at the recent Edinburgh Conference, an 
ambiguous term. In the sciences, ‘ understanding’ is achieved 
by piecemeal analysis of the object into its constituent factors, 
each of which is determined by causal antecedents. But a religion 
is not an aggregate of phenomena, of beliefs and actions, which 
can be viewed as objects from the outside. It is a life, expressive 
of a man’s entire personality ; a life, moreover, that has its source 
and growth in the experience of a society. It can only be under- 
stood by being lived, i.e. enjoyed inwardly by a conscious subject. 
Those who question this type of understanding would do well to 
study Dilthey’s doctrine of Verstehen, with its possibilities of expres- 
sion and communication. The like holds of a work of art; in 
esthetic production the materials at once provoke and receive a 
form of unification which defies treatment as an individual item in 
the composition and can be appreciated by the spectator only through 
participation in the artist’s vision. To be understood it has to be 
re-lived (Dilthey’s Nacherleben). Dr. Westermarck writes about 
Christianity like one who should attempt to understand a Florentine 
painting knowing only the facts of the artist’s life-history and 
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the chemistry of colour. No wonder, then, that he finds in the 
gospels ‘‘ neither the belief in a common divine fatherhood nor the 
idea of a common human brotherhood ”’ (76). No wonder that he 
regards the conception of vicarious suffering as an irrational mon- 
strosity that saps the foundations of an individualist morality 
(150, 157, 162-164, 398, 402), and that he insists on the ethical 
superiority of the Pelagian position as to grace to that either of 
Augustine or the Reformers (173). His fidelity to the traditional 
scientific procedure is evident also in the frequent attempts to 
account for the apparently novel features in the history of early 
Christianity as derivative either from Jewish antecedents or con- 
temporary Hellenic mystery-cults. Even St. Paul is subjected to 
this type of rationalization. We are told that “ his pre-occupation 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus was no doubt immediately 
due to his vision, but to this vision he may have been predisposed 
by pagan cults known to him from his boyhood at Tarsus, which 
were occupied with divine beings who had died and had risen again, 
who were in fact for ever dying and for ever rising again, to the joy 
of their worshippers” (114). We might ask, without quitting the 
ground of scientific method, what evidence is forthcoming for 
this assumption of “subconscious incubation’ (107), and what 
analogy can be drawn from the cults in question to the case of the 
resurrection of a historical individual who had suffered a criminal’s 
death a few years prior to St. Paul’s conversion ? Dr. Westermarck 
ignores the important distinction stressed in a recent work (La 
Philosophie des Valeurs) by Prof. Dupréel of Brussels, between the 
opérations de transport characteristic of science and the opérations 
de promotion of which it is the business of the philosopher to take 
cognisance. The former consist in explaining a newly recognised 
value-phenomenon as equivalent to or derivative from data of 
a lower order in the scale, e.g. biological phenomena in terms of 
their physico-chemical antecedents; the latter in recognising the 
“‘ interval” that parts the new from the old and supplies the factor 
of indeterminacy essential to any genuine development. The 
religious experience of an individual or a community is an opération 
de promotion that defies adequate interpretation as an opération 
de transport. Alike in its origin and in its development, religion is, 
in Bergson’s phrase, ‘open’ and ‘dynamic’; only secondarily, 
in accommodation to practical exigencies, is it ‘ static’ or ‘ closed’. 
Dr. Westermarck treats both religion and morality as static. Hence 
their incompatibility, as is asserted again and again in these chapters. 
Between ‘ open’ religion and ‘ open’ morality there is a difference 
indeed in order of value, but no contradiction; whereas static 
religion, as Dr. Westermarck convincingly shows, is irreconcileable 
with morality. 

So far in criticism of method; and, in philosophy, the problem 
of method bears all other problems along with it. The author's 
failure to achieve a speculative, as distinct from a scientific, out- 
look is further evidenced by his Introductory chapters on the 
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relation between religion and morality. (1) Take, first, religion, 
defined as “a belief in and a regardful attitude towards a super- 
natural being on whom man feels himself dependent and to whom 
he makes an appeal in his worship (1)”. Very good; but how 
does Dr. Westermarck understand the words ‘belief’ and ‘worship’ ? 
Are they to be taken in the letter or in the spirit, as static forms 
or as living activities of the soul? That the former is intended is 
clear when, a little later on (30), we read: ‘‘ Most religions contain 
an element which constitutes a real peril to the morality of their 
votaries. They have introduced a new kind of duties—duties 
towards gods ; and even where religion has entered into close union 
with worldly morality, much greater importance has been attached 
to ceremonies or worship (italics ours) or the niceties of belief than 
to good behaviour towards fellow-men.” So, when he comes to 
treat of Sacraments (ch. X) he sees in them nothing but an intrusion 
of the element of magic, which at the outset he rightly characterises 
as alien to religion. ‘‘ The Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist 
are rooted in magical ideas, and the efficacy ascribed to them has 
always retained a more or less magical character ’’ (206). To “ the 
saving effect’ ascribed to them he can therefore allow ‘‘ no moral 
justification ” (207). For all the learning displayed in the treatment 
of this subject, Dr. Westermarck is far too prone to identify the 
teaching of the Church with the travesties to which it is inevitably 
exposed in the minds of ignorant disciples. What, we wonder, 
would have been his reaction to a criticism of scientific theory that 
was based, not on the pronouncements of accredited experts, but 
on the crude misconstructions of its more popular exponents ? 
In the second place, (2) the distinction between religion and morality, 
affirmed at the outset, is not firmly maintained throughout the 
volume. If we start from the assumption that both these activities 
are sublimations of emotion, the difference between them is bound 
to be obscured. The cognitive element in religion is relegated to 
the background, with the result that religious praxis, which is 
determined in every detail by religious vision, is appraised as though 
it were amenable to the standards of secular morality. The chapters 
on the ethics of Jesus, for example, while containing much that 
is valuable, especially on Jesus’ insistence on retribution and re- 
ward, slur the fact that His teaching, even when it bears most 
closely upon conduct, is religious rather than merely ethical. Re- 
ligion, we are told (96), comes in in those passages of the Synoptic 
Gospels which stress disregard for man’s temporal welfare. True ; 
but, as the other citations in these chapters show, it comes in all 
along the line. Jesus, we read (397), was a moralist, Paul a theo- 
logian ; whereas, in truth, both were essentially religious prophets. 
To interpret the commandment to love our neighbour as equivalent 
to an exhortation to ethical benevolence (78) is misleading; and 
to assert, on the strength of the promise of heavenly felicity, that 
“the ethics of Jesus are not only hedonism, but egoistic hedonism ” 
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(67) is surely a reductio ad absurdum of naturalistic exegesis. Thirdly, 
(3) the claim of religion to invest moral ideas with objective validity 
is, of course, rejected by the author (31 ff.). But his criticism is 
handicapped at the start by his relativist presuppositions. Few 
serious religious thinkers have ever questioned that moral ideas 
can be held objectively valid, independently of the religious sanction, 
Dr. Westermarck (32) charges Rashdall with begging the question, 
in that, after grounding objective morality on the belief in God, he 
proceeds to ground the belief in God on objective morality. But 
this is to misunderstand Rashdall’s argument. The criticism is 
answered, as by Kant in the case of freedom and the moral law, 
by distinguishing between the ratio essendi and the ratio cognoscendi. 
Rashdall rightly contended that, since God’s existence is the ratio 
essendi of moral objectivity, our knowledge of the latter can be 
used as a premiss of inference to knowledge of the former. Dr. 
Westermarck makes much of the admitted variability of men’s 
moral judgments. But this is no more fatal to ethical objectivity 
than is the equally manifest variability of historical and scientific 
judgments to the objectivity of truth. He allows the last-men- 
tioned claim, evading the unpalatable corollary that it should be 
allowed also in the case of morals by the bare assertion that, while 
there are degrees of morality, there are no degrees of truth (38). 
Our last criticism (4) bears on Dr. Westermarck’s conception of 
morality. His theory, that morality has its source in retributive 
emotion, rendered disinterested and impartial by altruistic and 
social sentiments, is familiar to all students of his writings and 
cannot be debated here. It leads him not only to a radical ethical 
relativity but, despite his tribute (14) to the rdéle of the solitary 
moral reformer, to the apotheosis of the standardised mind. 
Alexander, whose treatment of morality was as superficial as his 
treatment of religion was profound, travelled the same road to ruin. 
In dealing, for instance, with asceticism, and in the chapters on sex- 
relations and regard for animals, Dr. Westermarck constantly 
appeals to the reasoned but transitory opinion of the average man. 
It is hardly surprising that, judged by this court, the verdict upon 
Christianity should prove unfavourable. What authority, by the 
way, has he for the statement (177) that St. Simeon Stylites “ was 
generally pronounced to be the highest model of a Christian saint ” ! 
It must not be thought that Dr. Westermarck has any sympathy 
with vulgar materialism. On the contrary, he points us away from 
the rigorous commands of duty to follow the kindly gleam of the 
ideal. “If the realisation of the highest moral ideal is commanded 
by a moral law, such a law will always remain a dead letter, and 
morality will gain nothing. It seems to me that far above the 
anxious effort to fulfil the commandments of duty stands the free 
and lofty aspiration to live up to an ideal, which, unattainable 
as it may be, threatens neither with blame or remorse him who 
fails to reach its summits” (401). Very good; the words recall 
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the great tradition of Hellenic and Christian ethics. But what 
significance is left to them if the ideal in question be not merely 
unattainable, but a projection of the thinker’s fancy, devoid of 
objective validity ? Dr. Westermarck’s laudable desire to justify 
idealism on naturalistic foundations undoubtedly lends to his book 
a constructive interest. But he fails to see that the superstructure 
is irreconcileable with the groundwork. Like Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
in handling problems of conduct his heart is so much better than 
his head. The objectivity required cannot be found—this at least 
we may allow to Dr. Westermarck—within the temporal process 
of human history. That it has its ground elsewhere is to Dr. Wester- 
marck unthinkable. We are not here suggesting that M. Maritain 
(for instance) is right, and that humanism can only be saved from 
ruin by a renewal of its integration with Christianity. What we 
do maintain against Dr. Westermarck is that its preservation demands 
at least the recognition of an other-worldly order of reality. Moral 
values, such as fidelity to the pledged word or an altruistic regard 
for the welfare of our neighbours, cannot survive, either for indi- 
viduals or for peoples, if morality is held to be nothing more than 
the current expression of finite and temporal interests. Nor can 
those who act on such a view be criticised for disloyalty to their 
own standards of morality. If naturalism is impotent to justify 
morality, either in theory or in practice, can it be expected to 
furnish a sound measure of value for religion? Herein lies the 
significance and the interest of the book before us; it is the most 
skilful presentment within our knowledge of a standpoint which 
every advocate of Christianity is bound to face. Its author was 
a fine scholar, distinguished for his learning, for the acuteness of 
his mind, and, above all, for his intellectual honesty ; if he fails to 
carry conviction, it is hardly likely that any other champion of 
naturalism will achieve success. 
W. G. Buren. 


Hume’s Philosophy in his Principal Work “A Treatise of Human 
Nature,” and in his Essays. By Fr. Vinpine Kruse. Trans- 
lated by P. T. Feperspret. Oxford: University Press, 1939. 
Pp. vii, 67. 6s. 


This interesting book by the Professor of Law in the University of 
Copenhagen, excellently translated, is not a general account of 
Hume’s philosophy but an investigation of the problem of the 
relation to the Treatise of those of Hume’s later writings that were 
dependent on it. Why did he republish the contents of his first 
work at all, and what explanation is to be given of the differences 
of form and matter in the later versions? Or, to adopt another 
of Dr. Kruse’s ways of stating the problem, do Hume’s philosophical 
works, taken in chronological order, indicate a genuine advance in 
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his thinking, or simply the successive working out of a preconceived 
scheme, or, finally, a first rounded statement followed by nothing 
more than the iteration of now this part and now that? Dr. Kruse 
decides for the last of these three possibilities : excluding his philo- 
sophy of religion, “ Hume has both begun and ended his philosophical 
thinking in the Treatise ” (p. 65). 

The problem is not a new one, but it bears being raised afresh, 
partly because no alleged solution of it can be definitive (the avail- 
able evidence being imperfect), and partly because it compels 
reflection on Hume’s character and on the spirit of his philosophy. 

It may be as well to begin by collecting the facts that set the 
problem. The Treatise appeared anonymously in 1739-40. It 
comprised three books, the first on knowledge, the second on the 
passions, the third on morals. The whole thing fell flat. In 1748 
the matter of Book I was re-presented in what we now call the 
first Enquiry; in 1751 Book III was rehandled into the Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals ; and in 1757 the conclusions of 
Book II were contracted within the compass of the second of Four 
Dissertations. Each of these later writings is shorter (the last 
drastically so) than the corresponding part of the Treatise, and in 
the first of them the abbreviation has involved the omission of 
doctrines which have commonly been counted as among Hume’s 
most distinctive and radical contentions—his doctrine of space and 
time, and his denial of any theoretically justifiable ground for belief 
in an independent material world, material substance, and personal 
identity. The two Enquiries, moreover, take the form of independent 
collections of essays, omitting, along with the more scandalising 
doctrines, the subtle analyses of detail and the bonds of systematic 
unity that make the Treatise a single and considerable philosophical 
work. Further, all of them were preferred by Hume to the Treatise. 
This he never reprinted, but he issued the three partial restatements 
of it repeatedly. As early as 1751 he privately counselled a friend 
not to read Book I of the Treatise but only the first Enquiry ;+ the 
second Enquiry he regarded as “ incomparably the best ” of all his 
writings ;* and in the Advertisement of his own latest collection of 
his works (1777) he publicly repudiated the entire Treatise, asking 
that his later writings “‘ alone be regarded as containing his philo- 
sophical sentiments and principles”. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that he loathed the Treatise, and in doing so he appears to put 
in an unfavourable light his power of judgment, since the general 
estimate of this work, in this country at least, ranks it as a far finer 
philosophical achievement than the two Enquiries and the Disserta- 
tion put together. 

Professor Kruse re-affirms the view, to which Green and Grose 
gave their authority, that the three later works are so many 


1 Greig, Letters of Hume, Vol. I, p. 158. 
2 Autobiography (1776). He had expressed the same view in 1753 
(Greig, I, p. 175). 
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“excerpts”? from the Treatise. The omissions, he maintains, are 
not significant of any change of doctrine in Hume’s mind, but are 
merely consequent on the change of form required by a new purpose, 
the desire to catch the attention of the generality of readers. This 
position, orthodox in our own country, is not so abroad. This 
presumably explains why our Continental author has felt himself 
moved to defend it—with frequent dissension from E. Grimm’s 
well-known Zur Geschichte des Erkenntnisproblems (1890). 

It is because Dr. Kruse cannot find in the Treatise any immanent 
reason why the restatement of its contents should involve the 
omissions which Hume in fact made, that he resorts to the external 
reason that in his revisions Hume was simply trying to get more 
easily the fame which he had originally aimed at but missed. In 
the first place, the Treatise is a closely interlocking system ; the 
several conclusions inexorably follow. Secondly, from what we 
know of Hume it is very unlikely that within a few years he would 
change his mind at all considerably about conclusions that had cost 
him immense intellectual effort to reach. Thirdly, the Treatise 
brought him no stimulus of criticism from fellow-thinkers, for the 
simple reason that it did not even catch their attention! There is 
nothing, then, to warrant our supposing that he revised the Treatise 
because he had become dissatisfied with any of its doctrines. Turn- 
ing to the Enquiries, the internal proof that they reflect no change 
of view on Hume’s part is that in them he lays down and emphasises 
precisely the same principles that we find in the earlier work ; he 
only forbears from drawing from them as many consequences as he 
had done before. The omitted consequences, are, of course, still 
implied. 

The fact and character of Hume’s omissions not appearing to be 
due to any inner dialectic driving him beyond his original position, 
Dr. Kruse lays all the stress on Hume’s confession that literary 
ambition was the “ ruling passion ”’ of his life, and on his repeatedly 
expressed judgment that the fault of the Treatise lay apparently in 
its manner rather than its matter. His first work, that is, was for 
him not a philosophical but only a literary failure, and thus stung 
him at his most sensitive point. To satisfy his heart, he must 
therefore rehandle it in such a way as to excite recognition as a 
writer, whatever sacrifice of matter this might involve. He was 
“ possessed by literary ambition to such an extent that he set aside 
all considerations, even the consideration of truth, in order to win 
the favour of the public ” (p. 8). With this new principle of selection 
as well as of style he marched to success. “‘ He threw the entire 
blame on the T'reatise instead of on the public, and the more fame he 
gained by his Essays, the dearer they became to him and the greater 
was his displeasure at the T'reatise. . . . He thus definitely surren- 
dered to the judgment of the public ” (p. 65). He was happy to keep 


, Hume sorely remarked in 1754 that ‘‘ the misfortune of a book, says 
Boileau, is not the being ill spoke of, but the not being spoken of at all” 
(Greig, I, p. 214). 
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some of his beliefs to himself so long as he could entertain general 
readers with the rest. 

Dr. Kruse certainly gives here an explanation of Hume’s final dis- 
gusted disavowal of the Treatise in the Advertisement of 1777 which 
frees us from the dilemma of either sharing his preference for the 
later redactions of it or impugning his philosophical judgment. It 
is consonant with the facts so far mentioned, and with the form and 
much of the spirit of the later writings. The opening sections of the 
first Enquiry can be read as a defence of the popularising of philosophy, 
and what follows in this, in the other Enquiry, and in the Dissertation 
bears the marks of an attempt to bring philosophy down to the 
market-place. 

Nevertheless the explanation is, I believe, too simple. It seems 
to me to rest on a misreading of Hume’s mind, and also to do less 
than justice to at least the first Enquiry'—the reason of the first 
being, I suspect, that Dr. Kruse has not made the acquaintance of 
the rich collection of letters edited by Greig in 1932 (when quoting 
a letter he always refers to Burton’s Life of 1846) ; and of the second, 
that he appears to have overlooked the appendix to Book I of the 
Treatise. 

That Hume was ambitious, loving recognition and chafing some- 
what until it came, cannot be denied, but his own statement that 
the desire for literary fame was the “ruling passion” of his life 
cannot fairly be taken quite so literally as Dr. Kruse takes it. 
Hume’s ambition was one that had standards. It was entirely 
free from sycophancy. One of his most striking characteristics was 
his independence, which showed itself, among other things, in his 
refusal to seek highly placed patrons who would be flattered by 
dedications : his books, he had decided from the outset, must stand 
on their own legs. Allowing for a disingenuousness where religion 
was concerned—a disingenuousness which seems to have been a 
literary convention of his day among the unorthodox—he was a 
writer of remarkable integrity : when he wrote, he tried hard to be 
just to his matter. Seeking criticism of the Treatise from a friend, he 
asked for it under the three heads of intelligibility, style, and truth? 
In the composing of his History the ideal he confessed, and sincerely 
thought himself to have achieved, was the combination of interest- 
ing presentation with impartiality and truth, and he rejoiced at 
the opportunity this field gave him—* the philosophical [7.e. scientific] 
spirit which I have so much indulged in all my writings, finds here 


1 This is all that we need consider here, for Dr. Kruse admits that in 
the second Enquiry ethics is treated “‘ more elaborately ” than in Book III of 
the Treatise, his criticism of it being largely the specialist one that it omits 
the philosophy of law and government (to which he incidentally pays a 
high tribute) of the corresponding part of the Treatise. No one would 
say a good word for the Dissertation, which, indeed, with the three others 
that accompanied it, Hume at the time of publication called a “ trifle” 
(Greig, I, p. 239). 


? Greig, I, p. 29. 3 [bid., p. 210. 
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ample materials to work upon”’.t His ambition was not merely to 
get fame as a writer, but to deserve it, and to deserve it as well in 
respect of the matter as of the manner of the writing. 

If desire for a quick fame after the failure of the Treatise was 
Hume’s motive in splitting up and simplifying this work, why did 
he wait eight, eleven and seventeen years before issuing the several 
restatements ? And if it was to win the public favour that in the 
earliest of these, the first Enquiry, he suppressed his exposure of the 
irrational ground of our belief in an external world and his denial 
of material substance, personal identity, and the immateriality of 
the soul, why did he add a provocative essay on miracles and another 
calling in question the current conceptions of the First Cause? If 
he was seeking the favour of the orthodox, the additions were foolish ; 
and if he was wanting the favour of the free-thinking, the sup- 
pressions were pointless. We learn from Hume himself that he 
published the first Enquiry against the advice of his influential friend 
Hy. Home (later Lord Kames), and did so “ with indifference about 
all the consequences that may follow’’.2 This is not the attitude 
of a man suppliant for fame to the general public. 

The impression I get, both from his letters and his works, is that 
Hume’s * ruling passion ” when he sat down to write was to expose 
intellectual pretentiousness and obscurity, to sift soluble questions 
from insoluble ones, and to show that human nature and its affairs 
could be studied in a scientific way. Bad reasoning, he says in one 
of his letters, can only be corrected by good reasoning, and the only 
thing to bring against sophistry is syllogism. 

For these reasons I hesitate to believe that all that Hume found 
wrong with the Treatise was that it had turned out to be non-popular, 
so that all he had to do was to rewrite it in a popular form. His 
remarks about the fault’s lying in its manner, to which all writers on 
Hume have to refer, do not seem to me to express the whole of his 
mind. His correspondence shows that before the Treatise appeared, 
he was more certain of its revolutionary character than of the likeli- 
hood of its being widely spoken of, and when his misgivings about 
its reception came to be realised, his frame of mind was one of anxious 
self-questioning, not one of disgust with the ‘‘ so few readers” 3 
whom he had had in view. The position as he saw it, I suggest, is 
not that a would-be popular book had failed to make itself popular, 
but that a serious treatise had not been noticed by any serious 
thinkers. The aim that had failed was not the entertainment of 
coffee-house habitués but the rehabilitation of what he called meta- 
physics, the attempt to introduce a viewpoint and method which, 
he had excitedly believed, would vivify and fructify a discipline 
become decrepit and barren. He attributed the failure of his work 
variously to its novelty, its abstractness, its “ positive air’’, and 
more vaguely to its manner. At heart, however, I think he felt 
that there was something wrong with the reasoning ; it fell short of 


1 Greig, I, p. 193. 2 Ibid., p. 111. I[bid., p. 34. 
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his philosophical standards. Only so can I understand the vehemence 
with which a thinker of his calibre repudiated his first work and wished 
to have it entirely forgotten. ‘‘ I have repented my haste a hundred 
and a hundred times ” ! is a strong expression for a man of forty look- 
ing back on his philosophical début. The acrimonious tone with which 
he disowns the Treatise in the Advertisement of 1777 because philo- 
sophers had chosen it instead of the first Enquiry as the butt of their 
criticism, also suggests that it was as a philosophical work that he was 
ashamed if it. Though published anonymously, his authorship of it 
had leaked out before the third volume appeared ;? but he had no 
reason for publicly renouncing it until it had been publicly attacked, 
and this did not happen (if we except a single contemporary review) 
until Reid’s Inquiry of 1764 and Beattie’s ill-mannered Essay of 1770. 

What then, in Hume’s view, was wrong with the Treatise? 
“ Above all, the positive air’, is his own mature verdict in 17548 
—a cocksureness or dogmatism, in denial as well as affirmation, 
which to a mellowing “ sceptic ” must have appeared increasingly 
distasteful. But can we be more particular ? 

The capital defect of Dr. Kruse’s essay is the omission of any 
mention of the appendix to Book I which Hume added to the third 
volume, which appeared some eighteen months later than the first 
two volumes. This appendix shows that Hume had already begun 
the process of self-criticism, and that the criticism touched much 
more than manner of statement. He there reverts to the question 
of personal identity and summarises his former reasons for declaring 
the self to be only a bundle of impressions and ideas, but now brings 
against this position certain objections. “I must confess,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ I neither know how to correct my former opinions, nor 
how to render them consistent.” When working out the details of 
Book III (on morals), he had been obliged to commit himself to a view 
of the self very much at variance with the destructive view expounded 
in Book I, and yet each view in its own context appeared to be right. 
As an honest thinker he drew attention to the contradiction and 
admitted his inability to resolve it. That he was in the same pre- 
dicament six years later is suggested by a remark in a letter to 
Hy. Home: “ I like exceedingly your method of explaining personal 
identity, as being more satisfactory than anything that had ever 
occurred to me”.4 The simplest explanation, therefore, of his 
omission of this subject from the first Enquiry is that he had begun 
to feel misgivings about his verdict on it in the Treatise even by the 
time he was finishing this work, and that he did not later discover 
any respectable way of removing his own discrepancy. To say that 
the exhibition of the discrepancy is but another proof of his scepticism 
is, I believe, to misunderstand the nature of his scepticism : he was 
enough of a rationalist to reject the conception of antinomies of 


Treason. 


1 Greig, I, p. 158. 2 Ibid., p. 38. 
3 T[bid., p. 187. 4 Tbid., p. 94. 
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Is it possible to explain in the same way the other omissions from 
the first Enquiry? Perhaps, but I cannot do it myself. In the 
letter last referred to, he still says that the idea of bodily substance 
is “ nothing but an imaginary centre of union amongst the different 
and variable qualities that are to be found in every piece of matter ” 
—which seems to indicate a reversion to the Berkeleian position 
that material identity and mental identity do not stand on the same 
footing. His omission of the examination of the ideas of space and 
time which had occupied many pages of the Treatise would probably 
be explicable if we had any knowledge of the essay called “ Some 
considerations previous to geometry and natural philosophy ” which 
was to be one of the Four Dissertations of 1757, but which he sup- 
pressed on the advice of a mathematical acquaintance. 

For the rest, Dr. Kruse’s explanation is a possible one. But even 
for the rest I hesitate to accept it in its simplicity. It seems to me 
that when Hume was writing the first Enquiry his motivation was 
complex: he was both popularising and rethinking. Indeed, he 
was probably popularising because he was rethinking, coming in- 
creasingly to realise that his distinctive philosophical position was 
itself essentially popular ; for that position, described in its broadest 
aspect, was that philosophy should be brought to earth, away from 
the conceptual fictions and hypothetical systems of the schools to 
the observation and analysis of human nature and its practical 
beliefs. Ina mature Hume this standpoint would condemn some of 
the subtleties in which the youthful Hume exhibited his prowess. 

Nevertheless, Professor Kruse’s other way of putting his conten- 
tion—that Hume “ began and ended his philosophical thinking in 
the Treatise ”—is substantially true, if we exclude, as he does, the 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, and if we make some reserva- 
tion with regard to the second Enquiry. The later works, though 
several times revised, do not carry the problems any further. A 
revulsion from public controversy, a certain indolence, and other 
pre-occupations, kept him from further developing or justifying his 
views. That he did not defend himself publicly against Reid 
(Beattie deserved no reply) is regrettable, robbing us of what might 
have been a first-rate controversial document ; but by 1764 he had 
apparently lost most of his interest in epistemological questions. 
As early as 1751, answering a friend’s question about the idea of 
causality, he remarks, “I have thought, and read, and composed 
very little on such questions of late. Morals, politics, and literature 
have employed all my time ”1; and then he passed to his History, 
to the intellectual and social delights of Paris, to civil service in 
London, and to the final leisure, partly justified by ill-health, at 
Edinburgh. Philosophers have not forgiven him his defection ; on 
his distinction in other fields they have all but said what Clemenceau 
said of Paderewski when the latter became President of Poland— 
“Quelle chute!” But Hume conceived himself, so far as the years 


1 Greig, I, p. 156. 
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he devoted to the History are concerned, as but carrying into a con- 
crete sphere the principles of empirical and logical thinking which he 
had dealt with abstractly in the Treatise. 

It is possible that we have hitherto been looking at Hume awry 
in conceiving him as an epistemologist with a subsidiary interest in 
ethics who, after a first rebuff, fell away to politics and economics 
and historiography. Perhaps in Book I of the Treatise he was only 
turning aside to problems of method and presupposition which had 
vexed him when he was struggling with the questions of individual 
and social morals. We owe this revolutionary suggestion to Professor 
Kemp Smith,! and must be prepared, when the book in which he is 
attempting to justify it in detail appears, radically to revise the 
traditional conception of the spiritual biography of Hume. 


T. KE. Jessop. 


1 Aristotelian Society Supplementary Volume, XVIII (1939). 
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Reason. (University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 21.) 
Berkeley, Cal.: University Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 228. $2.25. 


Turse eight lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union at Berkeley 
are not in any sense a symposium. The common title does not imply 
serious co-operative discussion : it implies merely that several representa- 
tive opinions are here available on a good many particular topics—indeed, 
on certain topics the very same observations are made quite a number 
of times. As a work of reference the volume would be more convenient 
if it had an index or if the lectures were provided with paragraph titles. 
As an instrument to assist clear thinking the book would be handier, 
perhaps, if all the writers wholly cast aside the style of academic dissertation 
in favour of some more lively, terse and naked way of writing. Of the 
book as a unity, there is little to be said: each of the contributions in 
itself proves to be a competent piece of work. 

Mr. W. R. Dennes (‘‘ The Appeal to Reason ’’) discusses four important 
senses of Reason: I. Inductive argument and scientific method; II. 
Mathematical or logical demonstration ; III. Analysis of Meaning; IV. 
Prudence and sagacity. Hume, in the T'reatise, professed himself unable 
to find any reason (not identical with Reason I, II, or III) which would 
compel acceptance of Reason I and IV: that is, which would demonstrate 
the validity of scientific methods and of value judgments. Mr. Dennes’s 
paper is largely devoted to the age-old controversy between the defenders 
of Reason, and its sceptical or romantic opponents. His conclusions are 
negative: we can justify inductive arguments (and, perhaps he should 
admit, exploratory, guiding principles of science, too) by appeal to their 
successful working in the past. But this, of course, is superfluous to those 
who accept Reason I, and useless against those who deny it. As for 
Reason IV, Hume was right in regarding this as a figurative use of ‘ reason’, 
since moral choice depends upon feeling. We cannot even argue that the 
deliberate, harmonious life aids survival : perhaps it does not, and in any 
case the irrational partisan is not interested in survival: ‘‘ Hence, the 
predicament of the defenders of Reason IV resembles that of the zealots 
they oppose much more than they like to admit” (p. 38). These views 
contrast perfectly with those of Prof. G. P. Adams. Both these writers 
cling to the notion of Reason as objective, non-party, detached: what 
divides them is Mr. Dennes’s conclusion that there is no natural order 
(not even, as he argued in The Problem of Time, spatio-temporal order) 
which must inform the world ; and that the very notion of moral order is 
excluded from the objective—Reason’s only legitimate province. 

Mr. Loewenberg’s ‘“ Artifacts of Reason” traces an analogy between 
various kinds of works of art and various kinds of inquiry. Works of art 
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show different degrees of acquiescence in the nature of their material: 
architecture is highly acquiescent, while poetry and music involve very 
free transformations. Different criteria apply, and different esthetic 
values arise, in these different arts. In the works of Reason a similar 
variation appears: for ‘acquiescence’ read ‘correspondence to fact’: 
for ‘ transformation’ read ‘ organisation into a coherent system’. Then 
science is highly acquiescent, metaphysics highly transformative. No one 
logical criterion applies to both : we must not, e.g., judge metaphysics by 
the verification principle. Different criteria reveal different values in each, 
What then is the value of metaphysics ? Mr. Loewenberg’s account of the 
nature of metaphysical theories shows that they cannot be contradicted 
by science, but that one such theory must be contradicted by another, 
That these constructions have value may be true: ‘“ What esthetic 
coherence is to music and poetry, logical coherence is to metaphysics” 
(61). But does this account show that their value is cognitive ? 

Mr. Lenzen (‘‘ Reason in Science ”’) shares Mr. Dennes’s opinion that no 
set of natural laws, however fundamental, must apply to-morrow. But, 
as a successful scientist, he does not take this scepticism very much to 
heart ; he expresses it in the disguise of “‘ the contemporary logical doctrine 
that a set of postulates constitutes an implicit definition of fundamental 
concepts ’’ (95). He regards it as one of the main tasks of Reason to build 
a set of concepts in which to describe events, and such that from them a 
multitude of deductions can be made, verifiable in observation. The other 
main task is to construct hypothetical entities which will explain observable 
changes : e.g. the ‘ energy-levels ’ of an atom, light-rays, even the common- 
sense notion of an enduring physical object. The ontological status of 
inferred entities is not decided : Mr. Lenzen regards non-phenomenological 
dualism as a meaningful hypothesis. His account of Reason in Science is 
admirably clear, and is illustrated in a concrete and most helpful way. 

The Logical Positivists are alleged to hold that “‘ definitions are arbitrary 
injunctions concerning the use of symbols”: last year this occupied Mr. 
Loewenberg and Mr. Adams ; this year, Mr. Mackay and Mr. Pepper : so 
that perhaps the statement was worth making after all. In his paper on 
* Definition ’’, Mr. Pepper tries to discover exactly what is arbitrary in 
each of four different types of definition. Type 1 are the definitions and 
defining postulates of a calculus regarded in the most nominalistic fashion 
—as ‘a pure game’. (Does ‘a pure game’ really provide us with a 
description at all?) I think Mr. Pepper’s account here under-emphasises 
two non-arbitrary determining factors: the limiting conditions of con- 
sistency which must be fulfilled by any calculus in order to be a calculus; 
and the guiding principles which lead to wider generalisation and more 
complete articulation. Types 2 and 3 are (I think) intended to cover the 
definitions (a) of a calculus which is regarded as a linguistic representation 
of a certain structure—whether or not there is anything of any type that 
exhibits this structure (i.e. a code-form, as this is regarded by Mr. H. M. 
Sheffer ?); (b) of a calculus “‘ interpreted ”’ (in Mr. Sheffer’s sense) as 4 
code for some branch of logic (e.g. a Foundational Code, a Code for Cardinal 
Integers) ; (c) of a calculus interpreted non-formally, as a code for physics, 
geometry, etc. Even in the last case it will not be true of all the symbols 
in the system, that they “ mean discriminated features in the observational 
field” (115): for some will stand for logical operations such as “‘ implies” 
—i.e. they will have purely formal meanings. Type 4 are definitions of 
empirical terms as these are viewed by the scientist—so constructed as to 
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yield connexions between words “ ostensively defined ’’, and other expres- 
sions. (Presumably the non-formal words in these other expressions must 
also be ostensively defined.) These connexions will be founded upon 
empirical generalisations ; so that here truth-by-convention rests most 
directly upon truth-by-experience, and is at its least arbitrary. Through- 
out this most pertinent and interesting inquiry, one feels that Mr. Pepper 
is insufficiently aware of the vagueness of the word ‘ meaning ’, and of the 
shifts it undergoes in his hands. It may even be that each of his four 
types of definition involves a rule for determining ‘ meaning ’ in a different 
sense of that word. 

For Mr. E. W. Strong, ‘‘ Reason in History ’’ stands for man’s effort to 
shape his own destiny by understanding his own history—man’s self- 
direction based upon self-criticism. How far is it possible for such an 
understanding and criticism to be objective ? Mr. Strong contrasts various 
theological and metaphysical views of history : in particular, the dogmatic 
absolutisms of Augustine and Hegel: and concludes that the differences 
shown are not capable of any rational settlement. Nevertheless, amidst 
all this relativity of opinions, ‘‘ there is room for rational communication 
and reasonable decisions ” (149) if only we are content with probability. 
For probable historical knowledge can be defined in a non-partisan way : 
for example, it must do justice to our scientific knowledge about man’s 
environment: “If our most reliable knowledge is derived from science, 
to reject or to corrupt the evidence of scientific work for political or any 
other kind of gain is disastrous in the end” (133). (It is this pragmatic 
defence of Reason that is challenged by Mr. Dennes on p. 27.) Mr. Strong 
therefore thinks he can set “ bounds for skepticism in history ’’, and 
contrasts this conclusion with the views expounded by Santayana in the 
Life of Reason and Platonism and the Spiritual Life. The influence of 
these works may perhaps be traced in Mr. Strong’s valiantly and_per- 
sistently epigrammatic style. 

Mr. Marhenke surveys some of the important theoretical senses of 
“Rationality and Irrationality’’. There are two groups: those that 
imply mind and those that don’t. An important sense in the second group 
is the alleged irrational element in knowledge—the given. This gives rise 
to a discussion of Idealisms, especially the hesitant version of Kantian 
Idealism that is expounded by Mr. Lewis in Mind and the World Order ; 
Mr. Marhenke’s conclusion is that Idealism cannot properly allow any 
non-rational element in knowledge—‘“‘ cannot operate with the notion of 
the given”. Another discussion centres upon rational in the sense of 
explicable and Meyerson’s doctrine of two types of explanation—‘ by cause, 
and ‘by law’. Mr. Marhenke argues that the doctrine is confused, and 
that the distinction which Meyerson really wished to make is simply that 
between explanation of the relation of one event to another, and explanation 
of change in a continuant. Mr. Marhenke’s paper is admirably clear, but 
touches only the surface of the subject : in particular, he does not discuss 
the inter-relation of the various senses, and the way in which these lead 
to confusion and to philosophical controversies—controversies in which, 
for some cause, it seems important to each side to retain possession of the 
name ‘ rational ’. 

Mr. D. S. Mackay (‘‘ Reason as Custodian”’) is more alive to these 
difficulties : ‘‘ reason”, he says, is a vagabond word: “ It has kept such 
questionable company, has been invoked for so many incongruous and 
even conflicting purposes . . . and has appeared in so many different 
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systems of thought that only a combined history of European philosophy 
and literature would suffice to define it’ (183). Yet even he is prepared, 
in the end, to suppose that the various “reasons”? have something in 
common “ which entitles them to be considered as different manifestations 
of reason in human experience ”’ (194), and which justifies the confidence 
we feel in whatever is properly called “rational”. ‘‘ Reason ’’, in Mr. 
Mackay’s view, “is the guidance of thought and action in accordance with 
standard meanings ”’ (loc. cit.) ; it is the custodian of standard ways of 
thought, feeling and action. These standards are based ultimately upon 
common experience and are not arbitrary : the effort to preserve them is 
a moral effort. Mr. Mackay raises many interesting questions ; he is the 
only writer who tries to relate his contribution to the others. 

Mr. Adams’s “ Reason and Purpose” is a defence of that faculty of 
Reason which determines, in an objective and impartial manner, the 
validity of judgments about facts or about values. Such validities are 
based on types of order—causal, teleological, individual—which are dis- 
covered by contemplative Reason in nature. The most barren and 
elementary order is the spatio-temporal: and it is characteristic of the 
positivism which Mr. Adams opposes, that it denies all other orders. This 
leaves nothing to make a theory of morals out of, except the mechanical 
principles of nature, the desires and passions of men and societies, and 
that practical Reason or intelligence which is simply brute cunning refined. 
This practical reason is, of course, not impartial or disinterested, but is a 
mere instrument of non-rational forces—self-love, fear, and the ambition 
or hatred of class or nation. So that positivism in effect denies the very 
possibility of detached objective criticism of conduct; and Mr. Adams 
sees a parallel between present philosophical scepticism and our present 
social and political parties: he thinks they both spring from a common 
soil (218). I think Mr. Adams is certainly right to say that questions of 
value cannot be solved (as Hume and some positivists have pretended) 
simply by psychological analysis ; and—what is at least as important— 
that questions of logical validity cannot be answered in contingent, 
psychological terms. “‘ Both true and false beliefs exist and are, in equal 
measure, capable of being noted, described, and explained. The one is 
as natural and as historical as the other. If there be any difference 
between true and false beliefs, it will lie not in this dimension of sheer 
existence, but in that of validity’ (216). But I doubt whether, on the 
basis of this vital distinction, ‘‘ we are entitled to say, hard as the saying 
may be, that reason, as contemplative, transcends nature ” (217). Never- 
theless, Mr. Adams writes in a most clear and most persuasive way ; he 
also writes like a man of principle who feels, as he writes, the practical 
consequences for humanity of the life of reason he defends and of the 
scepticism he attacks. 

Karu BritTon. 


The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. By MicHakL 
OaKEsHOTT, with a Foreword by Ernest Barker. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1939. Pp. xxiii + 243. 10s. 6d. net. 


By publishing this collection of documents Mr. Oakeshott has rendered 
a signal service, alike to academic students and to the wider public. The 
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student will find here the necessary materials for a preliminary study of 
contemporary social theories ; while the general reader will be enabled 
for the first time to win some understanding of the ideas and principles 
underlying the conflict in which the world is plunged today. The ex- 
tracts are arranged in five sections, entitled respectively ‘“‘ Representative 
Democracy ” (Mr. Oakeshott gives good reasons for eschewing the term 
‘Liberalism ’), ‘‘ Catholicism”, ‘“‘Communism”, ‘“‘ Fascism” (as ex- 
emplified in the Italy of Mussolini), and the “ National Socialism” of 
Hitler’s Germany. They are preceded by a brief—in our view, an all-too- 
brief—Introduction, in which the compiler explains the principles governing 
his selection and adds some pertinent observations on the contrasts and 
affinities of the doctrines illustrated in the five sections. These doctrines 
carry us far beyond the field of political theory. As Dr. Ernest Barker 
puts it in his Foreword : “ it is not only politics that some of these doctrines 
touch. It is also the whole social order: it is the principles of morals 
and religion: it is life itself.” This is most conspicuously the case with 
the Catholic position, which depends at every point on the speculative 
world-view elaborated in the thirteenth century by Aquinas. Mr. 
Oakeshott tells us that he is writing “‘ for those who are interested in 
ideas”, and we are not surprised to find one who some years since won 
his spurs in metaphysics, thus eager to stress the speculative bearings of 
his subject. ‘‘ We live”, he says, “‘ in the age of self-conscious communi- 
ties,’ and “even the crudest of the regimes of contemporary Europe ”’ 
—the reference is to Fascism—‘“ joins with the others in claiming a doctrine 
of its own” (xi). Not that all the five types are equally deserving of 
respect from the philosopher. Indeed, with the single exception of 
Catholicism, their excursions into philosophy are pronounced “ remarkably 
unsatisfactory ’’ (xv). Representative Democracy, despite its baneful 
tradition of Individualism, is from the speculative standpoint the best 
of a poor lot. But the significance of these theories is not to be measured 
by their philosophical consistency. Communism, for instance, is ‘“ the 
one from which we have most to learn, but it is the doctrine which stands 
most in need of radical restatement ’’ (xx). Mr. Oakeshott holds that 
“the most useful service the philosophic critic can perform is that of 
freeing these social and political doctrines ’’—he has in mind Communism 
and Representative Democracy—“ from the encumbrance of these 
largely parasitic philosophical and pseudo-philosophical ideas” (xvi). 
There is no one better qualified for such a task than Mr. Oakeshott 
himself. 

The reader is warned that the five positions in question are not to be 
confined in watertight compartments, and that, for instance, elements of 
the Democratic doctrine survive “‘ in Communism, which represents itself 
as an extension of the democratic ideal, and even in Fascism and National 
Socialism, which represent themselves as, fundamentally, a denial of 
that ideal” (xvii). But the contrasts are more arresting ; e.g., between 
the Catholic and the Liberal Democratic conception of government, as 
represented by Leo XIII and Abraham Lincoln, and between the Catholic 
and the Fascist or National Socialist conceptions of authority (xix). 
Even the gulf that parts the members of the first of these contrasts, 
however, has its bridge; Mr. Oakeshott will recall how Lord Acton 
reformulated a famous saying of Dr. Johnson, and declared that it was 
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not the Devil, but Aquinas, who was ‘the first Whig’. Had man re- 
mained in a state of innocence, the Garden of Eden (according to the Angelic 
Doctor) would have been administered as a constitutional monarchy. 
The compiler makes some trenchant remarks on the camouflage of spiritu- 
ality in which the champions of authoritarianism disguise the essential 
materialism of their doctrines. ‘‘ They have the advantage over Marxism 
because they are newer and could profit by its mistakes ; but they have 
learnt nothing significant except that a materialistic doctrine can be 
made palatable in the contemporary world only by making it appear 
something other than it is ” (xxiii, note). The fundamental moral cleavage, 
however, lies between the aims of those who would hand over the entire 
life of the community to the will of its self-chosen leaders (Communism, 
Fascism, National Socialism) and of those who regard “ the whole notion 
of planning the destiny of a society to be both stupid and immoral”. 
In this last conviction Catholicism and Liberalism are at one. The 
author adds “‘ the remarkable conclusion ” that Representative Democracy, 
despite its speculative and ethical shortcomings, has suffered but slight 
damage at the hands of its opponents. Of all the five doctrines it has 
shown more elasticity and power of adaptation to changing circumstance 
than any other. 

We have dwelt on Mr. Oakeshott’s Introduction, for, despite its brevity, 
it is so provocative and pregnant with suggestion. As for the selection 
of documents, we need only say that it is admirably representative and 
impartial. It was inevitable that J. S. Mill should figure largely in the 
opening section, and that the Catholic position should be illustrated by 
extracts from the authoritative pronouncements of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
Portions of the Constitution of Eire form a refreshing interlude. In the 
later sections, Mr. Oakeshott has wisely refrained from quoting Hegel 
in relation either to Marxism or National Socialism. He knows that 
philosopher too well to lend his sanction to popular travesties of his 
doctrines. We cannot but regret, however, that he has omitted all men- 
tion of Georges Sorel, both in the extracts and in the books referred to at 
the end of each chapter. For on the one side Sorel drew philosophical 
inspiration from Bergson, especially in his doctrine of the saving ‘ myth’ ; 
while, on the practical side, he left a deep impression, alike on french 
Syndicalism and on Italian Fascism. Though personally in sympathy 
with the Russian Revolution (witness the Apologie pour Lenin affixed 
to the Réflexions sur la violence), he was a dominant influence on the 
development of Mussolini’s mind. Indeed, a study of Sorel is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to any understanding of the religious (or pseudo- 
religious) appeal of contemporary authoritarian propaganda. 


W. G. pe Burcu. 


Evidence of Identity. By KmnnetuH RicuMonp. London: G. Bell & Sons 
Ltd., 1939. Pp. 108. 3s. 6d. 


Tus is a good little book. The Society for Psychical Research has 
collected over a number of years many records of very extraordinary 
happenings which somewhat incline us all towards saying that, though 
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we can no longer see so and so, because he is dead, nevertheless, he still 
exists. Mr. Richmond’s main purpose is to give a brief account of some 
of these happenings. He adds, however, valuable commentaries by himself 
and by such workers as Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and Mr. J. G. Piddington. 
The facts Mr. Richmond presents, like those about the disintegration of 
personalities, are importantly connected with the question “ What is 
human identity ?”’ which is the title of his first chapter. 

In this chapter there is no talk about whether there is an ego or lots of 
little egos or no ego at all. Mr. Richmond describes the sort of things 


-which, if asked whether we are sure we are not mistaking James Brown 


for John Smith, we offer as reasons for our confidence. On the first page 
he makes the statement that our recognition of the human body, the 
physical form “is not really the recognition of a physical object”. But 
he explains that he says this because we are continually cutting our nails 
and growing new skin; so we can see at once that his statement is 
metaphysical and depends for its value upon its falsehood. It is part of 
a technique for drawing attention to the fact that the line between a 
thing’s still being in existence and its not being so is not a sharp one. 
After all, if Smith has died in the night and you ask in the morning whether 
he is in, the maid at the front door will not say that he is nor that he is not 
but that he is dead. This point could be of the greatest use when it comes 
to considering rival explanations of the phenomena advanced as evidence 
of survival, and the question whether it suffices to establish survival or 
does not suffice. Mr. Richmond says that only evidence giving probability 
can be expected, but he neglects the more subtle point as to the nature of 
this probability. Is it like the probability that a man has a stone in the 
bladder when he has the characteristic pains but no blood in the urine ? or 
is it like the probability that it is whooping cough that Bobby has when he 
has a temperature, coughs and vomits but doesn’t whoop ? Is this animal 
a lion because it has a mane, or a tiger because it has stripes and lives in 
India? (This point about the sort of probability, the sort of reason, 
derives from Wittgenstein’s example, “Has this man an enlarged 
liver ?”’). 

After Chapter I Mr. Richmond goes on to the facts. In Chapter II is 
recorded a case in which Mrs. Leonard’s control, Feda, describes a com- 
municator in such a way as to lead one of the sitters to identify his dead 
wife. In this first case most of the points in the description were already 
known to the sitter. There is a point of importance here. Mr. Richmond 
says (p. 13) that, in practice, sitters are more impressed by the whole 
atmosphere of personality that is created, and by a sum total of small 
facts—turns of speech, remarks showing characteristic ways of thinking— 
than by points that can be written down. And on p. 5 he says, “‘ Everyone 
knows that the most impressive evidence of a communicator’s identity 
does not spring from details regarded logically’, and on p. 4, speaking of 
our identifying of living people, he says, “‘ We take a person’s identity 
for granted from a first general impression ...”. Mr. Richmond is not 
contemptuous of this habit of ours. On the contrary he calls it an “ im- 
pressive movement of the mind ” (p. 4). But he speaks of it as an instinc- 
tive taking for granted (p. 4) as opposed to an unemotional, logical, 
scientific use of evidence. I must not say here half of what I want to 
say about this. But (1): If I am asked why I believe that what is before 
me is a tomato and not an ornamental inkpot or novelty in soap, then I 
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can speak out or write down something in answer, but I may well say, 
“You come and have a look, you'll see”. The confidence I have and the 
confidence you will get is rational and logical in spite of the fact that it 
would take us a long time to write down all that is relevant to it. (2) It 
should be noticed that the abnormal cases of “ non-logical ” assurance 
differ from the normal in their context and, in particular, in the important 
respect that in the abnormal cases there is nothing to be seen except, of 
course, the medium. 

I repeat that this matter of whether the evidence suffices cannot in 
these out of the way cases be well considered without considering 
what sort of evidence it is—like smoke of fire or like a smell of cheese of 
cheese. 

In Chapter III is an account of scripts which in manner, style and hand- 
writing suggested in some degree the continued existence of Oscar Wilde. 
In Chapter IV are given the results obtained by a group of American 
investigators seeking evidence of identity. In the first eighteen sittings 
forty-one communicators registered. “‘ The details proved to be astonish- 
ingly accurate.” In Chapter V Mr. 8. G. Soal and his brother describe 
how from information purporting to come from their dead brother they 
found an object which he, unknown to anyone, had concealed, though not 
with the intention of its being a subject of communication after his death. 
Mr. Richmond says (p. 76): “ If action can be described by a communicator, 
the results of which can be verified so as to prove that the action took 
place, but these results do not centre in some concrete object which could 
be thought to have been perceived clairvoyantly by the medium, the likeli- 
hood of an explanation by clairvoyance is so much the less”. Certainly 
—but, apart from this, clairvoyance and telepathy will never do by them- 
selves to explain much of the evidence from mediums. What is needed, 
and what mostly suffices, is an extra power of knowing the past and extra 
power of dramatising people. In our dreams we have great powers of 
dramatising people. 

In Chapter VI, however, is presented an outline of the Lethe case, in 
which there was carried on intelligent conversation characteristic of 
F. W. H. Myers and involving knowledge which exceeded that of the 
sitter and the medium. An account of this in terms of new faculties in 
the medium, even if we include retrocognition and dramatisation, would 
sound queer, I think, though I should like to see it done. Those who wish 
to study the Lethe case should read also Mr. Podmore’s account in The 
Newer Spiritualism, where, most instructively, it is set beside the Sevens 
case of which Podmore says, ‘“‘ I can see no evidence whatever .. . of a 
directing intelligence other than those of the automatists concerned”. 

In his conclusion Mr. Richmond says (p. 107), ‘‘ Supposing that the 
evidence does not signify, in any direct or simple way, that the dead can 
revisit the living, it signifies some influence of their personality. . . . Looked 
at from any point of view which accepts the testimony of responsible 

people, the evidence enlarges our idea of what a human personality is 

.”’. Now what does this come to except that if these astonishing stories 
about people are true then there are true stories about people which are 
astonishing ? 

Mr. Richmond has done his job well. The book is careful but stimu- 
lating. 

J. WispoM. 
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Observation and Protocol Statement. By Bert ScHuttzER. Copenhagen : 
Levin & Munksgaard; and London: Williams & Norgate, 1938. 
Pp. ix+ 151. 7s. 6d. 


Tue purpose of this essay is, to use Dr. Schultzer’s own words, “‘ to state 
explicitly the presuppositions of a valid linguistic formulation of observa- 
tions tacitly recognised by every empirical observer ”’ (p. ix). The general 
aim of the investigation, therefore, is the analysis of what is involved in 
the direct linguistic registration of experience. Emphasis upon the 
analysis of the linguistic expression of experience rather than of the ex- 
perience itself is a methodological recommendation of the Viennese circle 
with which Dr. Schultzer is in complete agreement. Indeed, he regards, 
on somewhat insufficient grounds, “the introduction of the concept 
‘protocol statement’ as the most noteworthy contribution of modern 
epistemology” (p. 2). He speaks consistently of ‘ protocol statement’ 
where other philosophers would prefer ‘ basic fact’. 

The account, in the earlier chapters, of the nature of ‘ protocol state- 
ments ’ and the manner in which their validity is established unfortunately 
adds nothing to the vague account originally given in Carnap’s Unity of 
Science. A protocol statement is singular (p. 6), based on observation 
(p. 5), registers ‘“‘ what is immediately present to the senses ”’ (p. 6), and may 
involve numerical symbols (p. 46). But it is a weakness of the exposition 
that no samples of protocol statements are provided. (Incomplete de- 
scriptions of two such statements can, however, be found on pp. 63 and 93.) 
It would seem natural to interpret a protocol statement as an ideal limit 
towards which series of statements actually used by scientists taking ex- 
perimental observations can be made to converge. It is doubtful whether 
the limit of such a series, 7.e. a ‘ statement’ referring to the instantaneous 
present without using general terms, could properly be called a statement 
at all. Dr. Schultzer does not adopt Schlick’s heroic expedient of denying 
that a protocol statement is a statement (as one might deny that a geo- 
metrical point has volume). But he does ascribe properties which follow 
from his definition of a protocol statement to statements (viz. those made 
by the scientist in recording his experimental observations) which are 
certainly not protocols in Carnap’s sense. It may be this confusion that 
leads him to assert that “ protocol statements . . . are, strictly speaking, 
‘private’ ” (142). 

Nor is Dr. Schultzer much happier in his account of the “ validity ” of 
protocol statements. ‘A protocol statement ’’, he writes, “is said to be 
valid when its formulation in a given protocol language is unambiguously 
determined by what is observed”’(p.9). There are three difficulties in this : 
(1) By what criteria do we recognise the ‘ protocol language ” (nowhere 
defined) in which a given utterance occurs? (2) Reference to “ what 
is observed’, by involving a backsliding use of the material mode of 
speech, offends against Dr. Schultzer’s accepted methodological principle. 
(3) Suppose an atomic observation 0, is registered by the protocol state- 
ment p,; then not-p, is also ‘‘ unambiguously determined ”’ by 9. 

The chief novelty of Dr. Schultzer’s treatment is to be found in his 
more illuminating attempt to do justice to the conventionality involved 
in the formulation of an observation, while maintaining, in opposition 
to the present views of the Viennese circle, the incorrigibility of protocol 
statements. 
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Consider what occurs when a pointer reading is taken. Suppose the 
distance between consecutive marks on the scale to be one millimetre, 
Then the reading will be recorded in an exact number of millimetres, i.e, 
differences of less than one millimetre are ignored. Dr. Schultzer regards 
this to be typical of what occurs in all observation, metrical or otherwise. 
We always, he believes, employ a convention to disregard differences (of 
magnitude, or intensity of quality) below a certain magnitude. Such a 
convention he names a “ tolerance of inaccuracy ”’. 

Returning to the example of the pointer reading, it is clear that a further 
convention is needed if an unambiguous reading is in all cases to be 
recorded. For suppose the pointer to come to rest between the ‘10° and 
and ‘11’ marks on the scale. The convention which requires us to 
neglect differences of less than one millimetre in magnitude does not 
inform us which of the two numbers, 10 or 11, is to be chosen. According 
to Dr. Schultzer, a further convention is therefore involved, viz., that 
which requires us in such cases to prefer one number (say the smaller of 
the two) rather than the other. Such a convention (which, once again, 
he believes to be involved in all observation) he names a “ preference 
principle ”. 

Dr. Schultzer attaches much importance to the alleged presence of a 
“ tolerance of inaccuracy ” and a “ preference principle ” in the formulation 
of protocol statements. He claims that his analysis permits him to 
maintain the relativity of protocol statements (i.e. the possibility of 
replacing any given protocol statement by a more accurate one using 
a finer scale of measurement) without thereby sacrificing empiricism. 
He illustrates the usefulness of his analysis in discussing such topics as 
objectivity, levels of accuracy and measurement. 

Nevertheless, there is a flavour of artificiality about Dr. Schultzer’s 
treatment of pointer readings. To revert to the example already used 
above, the natural comment would be that the reading is in fact that of a 
value z mm. when 10 < # < 11. But this would make the protocol state- 
ment general, contrary to Dr. Schultzer’s definition. The artifice of 
invoking hypothetical conventions to insure that the record of an ob- 
servation is singular is unconvincing. Yet the sections which deal with 
‘tolerance’ and ‘inaccuracy’ are interesting, in spite of the excessive 
compression of style from which they, in common with the remainder of 
the discussion, suffer. 

The book has been first published in English, after translation from a 
Danish manuscript. The work of translation appears to have been 
reasonably well done, though occasional words like ‘ subreption ’, ‘ counter- 
vailed ’, ‘ figuration’, ‘ motived’ and ‘logication’ are troublesome. 


M. Brack. 


Esquisse dune doctrine de la moralité. By Rent Hvuperr. Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1938. Pp. 392. 50 fr. 


“ Je pense, donc la société est’ constitutes a fundamental principle in 
this as in other works of René Hubert. Inspired by Hamelin, the author 
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attempts to deduce the categories of action transcendentally. A doctrine 
of morality is sought which is purely human and rational and consequently 
rejects any theological or metaphysical postulate. Such a critical idealism 
must of necessity present an analysis of the original nature of man. Hubert 
describes the theoretical, practical and esthetic use of reason to signal 
agreement or disagreement between the order of nature and the order of 
morality. 

Hubert sweeps away Hamelin’s ontological pretensions and declares 
explicitly that the categories have only methodological value ; a doctrine 
of the a priort must admit that dialectic is illuminating, yet creates nothing. 
The deduction of a triadic series of categories illustrates Renouvier’s law 
of Relation vividly ; each division presents a thesis, an antithesis, and a 
synthesis : (1) law, liberty, duty ; (2) duty, value, personality ; (3) per- 
sonality, plurality of persons, community; (4) community, diversity, 
justice ; (5) justice, organisation, solidarity. 

Dialectic opposition is the fundamental condition for the possibility 
of consciousness ; consciousness cannot posit itself without positing at 
the same time other centres of consciousness which are different from it 
and to which, moreover, it is related. The affirmation of consciousness 
involves also the opposition and community of consciousness. This 
principle explains the order in which the categories have been deduced 
above. In this deduction the individual is considered to be the source 
of ethical value and Durkheim is criticised for making the latter a product 
of the circumstances of the group. 

The morality of an act is derived wholly from its form, not its content ; 
it is derived wholly from tension of the will, not from the motives or results. 
Morality is purely formal, which leads to the conclusion that a code of 
rules cannot be deduced analytically. 

It also means that social institutions have no intrinsic value ; they may 
help or hinder the accomplishment of this formal relation. Whether 
they do in fact act as a detriment is to be determined by the social tradi- 
tion of the particular people concerned. Hubert is even prepared to admit 
that slavery in the Southern United States was more moral than the 
system of industrial capitalism that replaced it. The conflict of this 
empirical view with his definition of the end of all social institutions—to 
render men free, equal, respectful, disciplined and mutually responsible 
(p. 303) does not apparently disturb him. 

Morality is an hierarchy of notions interrelated and defined in terms of 
the whole and arrived at by means of dialectic. This formality and re- 
lativity of notions determines their exact usage. The exaggeration of 
one notion, e¢.g., liberty, is the negation of morality ; hence social anarchism 
and economic liberalism really abolish genuine liberty, the first by abolish- 
ing the disciplines necessary to the growth of human co-operation, the 
second, by enslaving man to man in economic inequality. 

Race, nation, work, or culture are merely matters utilised for moral 
co-operation, not absolute ends for action. The exaltation of a system 
as an end in itself is decidedly immoral. In the conflict of ideologies 
which divides men to-day the danger is that the real conflict, not the one 
between Fascism and Communism, but the one between materialism and 
idealism, will sweep away the achievements of secular civilisation. 
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In the sphere of conduct, then, Hubert advocates the teaching of a 
philosophy which unites men, rather than materialism which necessarily 
divides them. Why this temper can only be inculcated by a critical 
idealist we are assumed to know. In giving a moral form to the content 
of consciousness, reason confers on character the essential qualities; 
energy, perseverance, unity of organisation. 

The given is not the whole man, Hubert agrees with Blondel, since 
the essence of man is to surpass himself; neither is the formal the whole 
man, since the a priori (contrary to Hamelin’s belief) is only determined 
in becoming the form of the given. Morality accordingly is a certain 
nuance of affectivity (p. 349) and charity is as important as justice in its 
realisation. That leaves Hubert with a really serious problem—what 
precisely is the criterion of morality in general? Even if he corrects 
Kant by maintaining that the universality of the maxim is a secondary 
consideration in its validation, he has still to explain what will make it 
valid. 

ROBERT JAQUES. 
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JouRNAL OF PuttosopHy. Vol. xxxvi (1939), 8. Justus Buchler. 
Peirce’s Theory of Logic. [Indicates the modernity and historical impor- 
tance of Peirce’s opinions. Peirce regards logic as “‘ the theory of signs 
in all their aspects”. He vacillates between holding that necessary 
truths are ‘‘ ‘necessary’ merely in the sense that they have never failed 
to be verified’, and that “the necessity of necessary reasoning consists 
in the fact that it is analytic, the analyticity determined by a logical rule 
decreeing it”. Again “logical principles of inference are merely rules 
for the illative transformation of the particular system employed”. He 
“fails to differentiate with clarity just what is ‘eternal verity’ from 
what ‘merely characterises the particular system employed’; and else- 
where he says that “logic reposes upon certain positive factors, and is not 
mere formalism ”, and that “the chief advantages of the new systems of 
formal logic” are the “broad and philosophical apergus”’ which they 
make possible”’.] 9. Kenneth G. Hamilton. Edmund Husserl’s Con- 
tribution to Philosophy. [‘‘ Recognising that my psyche is itself intrinsic- 
ally enmeshed in the natural world order, I intuit, underlying its activity, 
the expression of a selfcontained realm which I now refer to as trans- 
cendental ego.” It “intends the true objects and relations illustrated 
in the world as phenomenological correlate but it can also manifest 
creative activity in joining intuited essences into a system of fundamental 
concepts’. ‘‘ One serious charge brought against his thesis was that of 
solipsism ” ; to which he replied that ‘“ only the transcendental phenom- 
enologist can contemplate his own and other natural egos in a purely 
objective way ; therefore he is farthest removed from the danger of lapsing 
into solipsism”’.] Notes concerning Husserl, by W. P. Montague. 
(“. .. to Husserl belongs the honour of initiating a systematic study 
of the nature and structure of what Plato called the world of ‘ Ideas ’.’’] 
Charles Hartshorne. [‘‘... to have given such good reasons for 
believing that empiricism in a truly generalised sense does not mean 
positivism, and to have focussed attention upon how imagination can 
reveal its own limitations and the universal traits of existence .. . is a 
great achievement.”] Andrew D. Osborn, Dorion Cairns, Horace L. 
Friess, Charles E. Whitcombe. The Paradox of Potentiality. [‘‘ The 
statistician . . . presupposes what we call the power of any particular 
bean to grow into a bush according to the law of its kind.” ‘“ Here is 
the paradox of potentiality—that by its nature it looks to the future, 
whereas we can come to know that nature only by looking backward.”’] 
10. Maurice Picard. Intrinsic Value and Intrinsic Good. [The at- 
titude which makes possible the experience of intrinsic good is the esthetic 
attitude’, i.e, “disinterested interest”. ‘‘ What ethical objects can 
serve as objects of disinterested interest?” ‘“‘.. . virtues, ideal con- 
ceptions of lives,” etc. ; but ‘‘ the judgment that an object is an intrinsic 
good is not susceptible of proof”, it “rests on faith, or... revelation 
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Comments and Criticisms: Concerning Empirical Philosophy, by Peter A, 
Bertocci, James Bissett Pratt and Sterling P. Lamprecht. [Lamprecht 
remarks: ‘‘There is a vast difference between hypotheses which allege 
non-empirical existences upon which empirical existences depend and 
hypotheses which seek to define . . . possible orders among empirical 
existences.” ] 11. Harold N. Lee. Esthetics and Epistemc'ogy. [To 
assume either a Platonic or an Aristotelian reality of universals, or that 
they are a priori forms of the mind, may serve to explain te conceptual 
elem: nt in knowledge”, but “there is no need to assume the reality of 
anytiing except the materials of intuition (‘defined as immediate aware- 
ness’) and the activity of the mind in generalising”.] Ray Lepley. 
The Transposability of Facts and Values. [‘‘.. . facts and values are 
mutually and completely translatable and [this translatability] has 
certain . . . fundamental consequences . . . for the attempt to unify 
or clarify the relations of our various scientific and non-scientific interests.”] 
12. Arthur F. Bentley. Situational Treatments of Behaviour. [There 
is “‘a strong recent trend toward the localisation of behaviours in organic 
environmental situations rather than in organisms separately viewed ”. 
Discusses concepts used by Pavlov, Kliiver, A. Meyer, Kantor, and 
Lewin.] M. G. White. Probability and Confirmation. [Wishes to 
(i) present the barest essentials of the relative frequency sense of the 
word ‘ probability ’ and then sketch very briefly what has been called 
‘ degree of confirmation ’, (ii) briefly show that some sentences which con- 
tain a reference to probability are most successfully translated by a use 
of the latter”.] 13. Lewis W. Beck. The Synoptic Method. [‘‘ The 
supposition on which the synoptic method is based is that being part of 
a real whole makes an empirically determinable difference to the char- 
acteristics of some parts.” “. . . synopsis is an unavoidable aspect of 
scientific method.” ‘‘... an appeal to the whole means no more a 
surrender of empirical method than an appeal to the parts does.”] 
William Barrett. On the Existence of an External World. [In his book 
Experience and Prediction Reichenbach asks, ‘Can we make a probability 
inference “from impressions to the existence of corresponding external 
objects”? But “he has not demonstrated the meaningfulness of such 
a problem”, and the problem he answers is ‘Can we make a probability 
inference “from the properties of certain existent physical objects that 
are observed to the existence of physical objects that are not observed ” ?’ 
In physicalist language we can ask, “ Is there a space-time point at which 
we can locate a physical object ?”; but to say, “* At the space-time point 
(P) .. .” is to say, “ If you took a yardstick, etc.”, i.e., is to assume that 
there is a physical object. In the perception language to ask, eg., “Is 
that a lake or a mirage ?” is to ask whether certain impressions will cohere 
“within a framework of impressions already accepted as coherent”. 
Thus: “In neither of the languages . . . can the problem of the exist- 
ence of an external world be stated as a genuine problem”.] 14. Sidney 
Hook. Dialectic in Social and Historical Enquiry. [The term “ dialectic” 
is too ambiguous to stand for any method of enquiry intended to discover 
reliable information. It has been claimed that historical and cultural 
events are subject to “dialectic changes ”’ and that the laws governing 
them can be discovered only by a corresponding “ dialectical ” (as distinct 
from ordinary scientific) method of enquiry; viz., by laying down that 
(a) All events are interrelated in a definite kind of pattern, (b) all abstrac- 
tions are vicious, (c) every concept contains its contradictory and the 
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two imply a third concept in which they enjoy a lifferentiated com- 
patibility, and (d) there is a supreme objective value by reference to which 
the direction of events is to be measured. These dogmas are exaggerations 
of features of ordinary scientific method. But ordinary scientific method 
itself, carefully applied, is the only reliable way of investigating historical 
and cultural phenomena—even although they are admittedly very complex 
and our emotions are apt to be engaged to an unusual degree.] Everett 
W. Hall. The Arbitrary in Ethics. [“... by postulating that actual 
choice is itself finally determinative of what is best, we have not let down 
the bars to complete arbitrariness in ethics. For if we also urge the 
maximum of this sort of best in an actual world of the sort we are in, we 
find our arbitrary choice greatly restricted.’’] 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society. N.S.: Vol. xxxix, 
1938-39. G.F.Stout. Presidential Address: ‘Phenomenalism.’ [The first 
part of this refutation of phenomenalism argues from an analysis of sense- 
perception in which the writer’s distinction between sensible appearance 
and perceptual seeming plays a main part. The later and less disputable 
arguments urge that as soon as we attempt to specify the conditions of 
sensation we find ourselves involved in an appeal to physical factors which 
are not sensed, and that it is absurd to resolve them into possibilities of 
sensation since mere possibilities cannot be the conditions of anything 
actual.] A later paper by R. I. Aaron asks ‘How may Phenomenalism 
be refuted ?” [The writer thinks that the criticisms of phenomenalism 
by Stout and by the realists are not cogent, but he hardly does justice to 
either. The only points which he makes himself are the rather obvious 
and unimportant ones that the phenomenalist translation of sense-percep- 
tion is not a literal rendering of the original, and that one should not speak 
of phenomena if one does not believe in the existence of noumena.] Three 
papers deal with the subject of Reason but in curiously different ways. 
G. H. Langley in his paper ‘ Reason’ assumes “ that reason is primarily 
concerned with the continuous adaptation of conscious selves to their 
environments ”, but argues that a distinction must be drawn between the 
practical reason, on the one hand, which is operative in direct experienc- 
ing, and which is limited by the immediate occasion of action, and the 
speculative reason, on the other hand, which seeks to remove contradictions 
which have emerged in direct experiencing and in action. K. Britton’s 
paper on ‘ Reason and the Rules of Language’ is mainly taken up with 
an account of the meanings which the Logical Positivist can give to the 
words ‘ reason ’ and ‘ reasonable ’, and of the way in which he can justify 
these meanings ; but at the end of the paper the writer suggests that there 
is @ practical or moral use of the words which should not be summarily 
rejected. M. Ginsberg has a useful paper on ‘ The Functions of Reason 
in Morals ’, in which he first discusses the senses in which conduct generally 
may be more or less reasonable, and then, coming to moral conduct, 
argues that ethical theories of a merely emotional or sociological kind do 
not enable us to dispense with the search for objective principles of value ; 
the argument is illustrated by reference to various contemporary theories 
of the kind. The remaining papers are taken as they come. H. C. 
Dowdall. ‘The Notion of Estatification.’ [The papers of this writer, 
though always interesting, may be somewhat disappointing to philosophical 
readers for the reason that he is mainly interested in connecting legal 
conceptions with psychological facts, whereas his philosophical readers, 
to whom the psychological facts are more familiar, would probably prefer 
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to have the legal aspect of the conceptions more fully treated. “ An 
integrated system of rights and duties under a single government is called 
an estate.” It is with the psychology of the integration of interests in 
individuals, groups, or institutions, that the present paper is mainly con. 
cerned.] M. Black. ‘Some Problems connected with Language.’ [This 
is a discussion of some of the difficulties that arise in the philosophical 
investigation of language, eg., in defining what is meant by ‘ logical 
structure’; special attention is given to the views of Wittgenstein.] 
L. S. Stebbing. ‘Some Puzzles about Analysis.’ [The paper gives the 
writer’s latest views on various points which have emerged in discussions 
by herself and others about ‘ analysis.’] A. E.Duncan-Jones. ‘ Freedom: 
an illustrative puzzle.’ [The writer states the following dilemma: “ If 
an action is completely determined, the agent is not responsible for it: 
if an action is inexplicable the agent is not responsible for it. But every 
action is either completely determined or inexplicable.” He regards the 
dilemma as insoluble, but suggests that the conflict between determinism 
and responsibility will not arise ‘‘ when ethical ideas are merely being used 
as a guide to conduct”. He seems to be quite unaware of the ambiguity 
of the word ‘determined’, and assumes that it must imply that “ every 
event of a person’s life should be predictable in detail from knowledge of 
states of affairs existing before he was born.”] H. Dingle. ‘ The Philo- 
sophical View-point of a Scientist.’ [The paper turns upon two distine- 
tions. First, the writer lays great stress upon the distinction between the 
subject and the object of knowledge, which he formulates in the somewhat 
peculiar way that ‘“‘in each and every act of thought, the subject should 
be regarded as inevitably stationed in the present, and the object as 
inevitably in the past’’. The second distinction is one between reason 
and experience : the laws of reason are timeless and stand above experience ; 
the raw material of experience consists of ultimate elementary experiences, 
and it is the work of reasen to organise these, e.g., in such conceptions as 
that of ‘ physical object’. The elementary experiences are indestructible, 
the constructions of reason are open to revision and relative to their 
purposes. At the end of the paper the writer expresses his conviction 
that there must be principles of action as well as of reason.] R. Jackson. 
‘ Are there Analytic Propositions ?’ [The writer holds that no (genuine) 
propositions are analytic, and seems to have in view the kind of position 
taken by Wittgenstein when the latter says of the propositions of logic 
that their truth can be known ‘am Symbolallein’. Against such a position 
Jackson formulates his thesis as follows: Where “s” is any true or false 
sentence, whether s depends not at all on what “ s” symbolises, but whether 
‘“* 3” is true depends partly on what ‘“‘s”’ symbolises and depends for the 
rest on whether s. It will be obvious that a paper in defence of such a 
thesis cannot easily be summarised.] J. Laird. ‘ Positivism, Empiricism, 
and Metaphysics.’ [The paper first discusses the meaning of ‘ positivism’ 
and ‘empiricism’, and then, defining metaphysics as the science of 
ultimates, maintains that empiricism is obviously a species of metaphysics, 
and that positivism is so also unless it remains carefully undogmatic. It 
is suggested in conclusion that the repudiation of metaphysics may depend 
upon an opinion that metaphysics asserts the existence of a special class 
of metaphysical things.] I. Berlin. ‘ Verifiability in Principle.’ [The 
writer contends that, while the principle of verification has played 4 
useful part in recent philosophy, it cannot be “ accepted as a final criterion 
of empirical significance”. The principle has already had to be modified 
to meet difficulties, but there remain cases which cannot be successfully 
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dealt with. Without going into the details of the argument, its general 
character may be indicated by examples. ‘If I remain here I shall have 
a headache ; if I do not remain here I shall be bored.” The conjunction 
of these two hypotheticals obviously cannot be verified in the sense in 
which either by itself can be. But take one by itself, say, the first. What 
happens if I go? Does the hypothetical alter in meaning or logical 
character as determined by verifiability ? Or, again, take the statement 
‘My toothache is more violent than yours’. Is it verifiable or meaningless ?] 


ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME XVIII, 1939: Hume 
anp PresENT Day Prositems. N. Kemp Smith. Inaugural Address : 
‘David Hume, 1739-1939.’ [The writer challenges the view “‘ that Hume 
was unduly influenced, and that his career as a philosopher was checked, 
by a craving for immediate recognition”. It is maintained that Hume 
was primarily interested in ethics, and that the Enquiries do, in fact, 
represent his later views more truly than the Treatise does.] The con- 
cluding Symposium by A. E. Taylor, J. Laird, and T. E. Jessop is on 
‘The Present-Day Relevance of Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion’. [Taylor does not agree with the disparagement of the T'reatise ; 
on the contrary, he says that he finds the Dialogues, “like everything 
Hume wrote on philosophy after the youthful 7'reatise, wanting in high 
seriousness and logical coherency”. This verdict is supported by a 
detailed criticism of the defects and limitations of the argument of the 
Dialogues. Jessop is in general agreement: “‘ Hume’s Dialogues, having 
the eighteenth century written all over them, are not livingly relevant to 
an age that has been taught by science and philosophy alike to view the 
theological problem more vastly”. Laird is more concerned with the 
precise determination of Hume’s own view. He takes “ the upshot of the 

to be that the massive, impressionistic argument for deism is 
strong’, but that in this argument we are going far beyond the cautious 
procedure of the sciences.] Another Symposium has Hume’s views as a 
starting point, that in which J. N. Wright and C. A. Mace discuss ‘ Self- 
Identity ’. [The first paper is fairly long and rather discursive : it first 
gives an outline and criticism of Hume’s views on the problem, and then 
goes on to deal with the problem in a more independent way, maintaining 
incidentally that cognition is the essential feature of mental process. The 
point on which most stress is laid in the later part of the paper is the 
inability of Hume and of modern theories which follow in his track to cope 
with the fact of memory. ‘‘ The facts of memory demand a particular to 
which the mental states belong ”, and Wright seems to hold that we have 
a direct awareness of this particular or self. As his view of this persistent 
particular is not, however, worked out in any detail, the main result of the 
paper is the rejection of inadequate views. Mace proposes to challenge 
Hume’s statement that when we attempt to observe the self we find only 
particular perceptions, and to inquire from what empirical data knowledge 
of the self can be derived. He agrees with Wright in thinking that aware- 
ness of the self is to be connected especially with our awareness of 
mental acts, and he would connect the latter awareness with the felt 
somatic changes that take place, e¢.g., in attending. The psychological 
account is not as clear as might be desired, and in any case does not 
answer the question about self-identity.] The two remaining Symposia 
have nothing to do with Hume. D. M. Mackinnon, W. G. Maclagan, 
J. L. Austin. Symposium: ‘ Are there a priori Concepts?’ [The 
choice of subject cannot be regarded as a happy one. We are familiar 
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with the notion of ‘a priori principles ’, but what are ‘ a priori concepts’ ? 
The first paper would substitute the question, ‘ Are there objects of non- 
sensuous intuition?’ which seems no great improvement. Maclagan, 
though plainly not much enamoured of the subject, does his best with it 
by first inquiring into the meaning of the original question and then 
trying, by means of a survey of various types of concept (e.g., resemblance, 
straightness, ethical concepts, and categories like substance and causality), 
to determine how far they deserve the descriptions ‘ non-sensuous ’ and 
‘a priori’. The third paper unfortunately does not follow this good 
example. It begins with an attack on ordinary views of universals, 
continues with another on the familiar distinction between existence and 
origin as applied to concepts, and finally criticises Maclagan’s treatment of 
resemblance. The writer has apparently not felt called upon to attempt 
to make any positive contribution to the symposium.] J. W. Phillips, 
A. Macbeath, H. F. Hallett. Symposium: ‘The Moral Good as a 
Relation between Persons.’ [Phillips’s paper is noteworthy as dealing 
with a problem of ethical theory which has not attracted sufficient attention. 
On the one hand, moral action qua moral is often said not to have any end 
outside or beyond itself, but, on the other hand, action does constantly 
aim at achieving results. In the first aspect action is viewed as a way of 
behaving in relation to other people, and right ways of behaving establish 
or maintain intrinsically good relations to others which may be summed 
up in the term community, of which friendship may be taken as a typical 
example. But actions also, of course, aim at definite results, at goods or 
ends attained by means of the action. The latter are natural goods as 
contrasted with community, which is the pre-eminent or moral good. 
This statement may serve to indicate the thesis worked out in the paper. 
The writer contrasts his view with Utilitarianism and (more questionably) 
with ‘Idealism’. Macbeath’s paper turns upon the distinction between 
subjective and objective rightness, though he does not use these terms. 
Moral goodness is determined wholly by the agent’s effort to do what he 
thinks to be his duty ; duty is determined objectively by reference to the 
good of the self as a whole. Macbeath does not seem to see any difficulty 
in the dualism of rightnesses. His lengthy criticism of the first paper 
remains an external criticism from his own point of view ; he never really 
enters into Phillips’s view. Hallett’s paper complicates the discussion 
and raises a quite new issue about the method of ethics. He holds that 
only in metaphysics can a satisfactory basis for ethics be found. Another 
difficulty is that this metaphysical basis is not clearly indicated till the 
concluding section of the paper, and the reader is therefore at first without 
the key to the criticisms and comments in the earlier sections. Hallett 
is in full sympathy with the conception of ‘community ’, which fits in 
with his metaphysical view and can readily be expanded to include “ every 
kind of relation between the self and what is other than the self”; 
Macbeath’s dualism, as we might expect, is not to his mind.] 


REVUE DE MORALE ET DE METAPHYSIQUE, 45° Année, No. 4. Octobre, 
1938. E. Brinrer. “ L’unique pensée” de Schopenhauer. [A public 
address on Schopenhauer’s philosophy, delivered at Danzig, in February, 
1938, in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of Schopenhauer’s 
birth. It gives a straightforward resumé of Schopenhauer’s main 
doctrine.] Ch. Werner. Philosophie grecque et philosophie moderne. 
[Concluding chapter of a forthcoming book on Greek Philosophy. Claims 
that Modern Philosophy, in spite of brilliant achievements, is “ inferior” 
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to Greek Philosophy, because it casts aside the concept of final cause, 
refuses to view the universe as moving essentially towards the realisation 
of perfection, denies the supremacy of soul over body, and of spirit over 
matter, does not interpret the universe as the expression of Divine 
intelligence of which man’s intelligence is a part. From neglect of these 
truths spring all the failures of Modern Philosophy—in moral theory, 
in theory of knowledge, in the problem of the relation of mind and body. 
Illustrations are given of all these failures from Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Kant, Hegel; even from Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Kant 
is represented as nearest to the Greeks, but even he failed wholly to 
achieve the insight and synthesis of Greek thought at its best, i.e., in 
Aristotle.] R. Ruyer. Microphysique et microspiritualisme. [Under 
this odd title, the author (who is well acquainted with English philosophy 
and poetry: he quotes Hardy’s Dynasts as appositely as he refers to 
Berkeley, Bradley, Russell, Broad, Julian Huxley, and others) discusses 
the present status of a materialist v. a spiritualist interpretation of the 
universe. Even if microphysics (7.e., sub-atomic physics) offers a micro- 
spiritualism and a micro-indeterminism, yet on the macroscopic plane 
of ordinary life causality and determinism hold as before. Yet again, 
if in biology physico-chemical explanations are yielding to Gestalt con- 
cepts, to emphasis on organisation, on “ wholes’, on ‘“‘ emergence” of 
new qualities and values, the importance of these tendencies may be 
discounted by changing the scale on which we view the universe: con- 
sidered in astronomical perspective, what significance for the wniverse 
have these appearances on our planet? The fate of materialism depends, 
not on whether or no the universe possesses unity, but on the kind of 
unity it possesses. To seek that unity, after Newton’s fashion, in a 
Divine sensorium, or, after Berkeley’s fashion, in an all-contemplating 
mind, does not help. (In this context, the author gives an interesting 
discussion of the difference between movement perceived and ‘“ physical ”’ 
movement.) Such unity as there is, the author suggests, is below the 
level of consciousness, and is qualified by all-pervasive chance (hasard). 
“Values and harmonies are the sport of chance as much as the atoms of 
Democritus. The ‘ Divine purpose’ which Lloyd Morgan claims to per- 
ceive in biological emergence has been stupidly placed on a mortal planet, 
in a cosmos unstable and without profound unity. God, as architect of 
the universe, contradicts totally God as the ruler of the City of Spirits ’’.] 
J.<P. Sartre. Structure intentionelle de Timage. [An extract from a larger 
treatise on the phenomenology of imagination. Treats of “‘images”’, 
not as a peculiar kind of mental object or content, but as a special way of 
being conscious of an object. The objects of which we are conscious by 
means of images (or, better, by imaging), may be existent or non-existent, 
or their existential status may be left indeterminate. But, in any case, 
they are ‘“‘ absent,” 7.e., not present in the sense in which an object of 
perceiving (another way of being conscious of objects) is “ present ”’. 
This reference to an object, or, better, this imaging apprehension of an 
object, is what the author calls “intention”. Thus, his problem is to 
analyse the structures”, and their “ functionings”’, which characterise 
the imaging consciousness. He begins and ends with “‘ mental” images 
in the ordinary introspective sense of the word, but includes in his phenom- 
enology also portraits and caricatures, signs and imitations, schematic 
drawings, faces in flames and natural rocks, hypnagogic images, crystal 
Visions, etc. In contrast with mental images, strictly so-called, all these 
latter are in some sense objects of perception. But they function as 
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images for the apprehension of objects other than themselves. Even 
the belief of primitive peoples in “‘ magic ’’, and their use of ritual dances, 
are drawn into the author’s net.] Note. B. Croce. L’historiographie 
et la vie pratique et politique. [A typical piece of Crocean invective, 
denouncing all histories which are ‘“ tendencious”’ and “ partisan’, in 
comparison with the only kind of history which presents the truth, viz. 
history based on philosophy—presumably, Croce’s own philosophy, the 
“ philosophy of becoming and of dialectic’. ‘‘ The raison @étre of history 
and its power is to reveal the reason for every fact and to assign to each 
fact its place and réle in the unique drama and the unique epos which 
unfold themselves in the historic process.” History written in this 
spirit prepares man for historic action, but does not determine such action. 
The historian’s knowledge is not like the medical man’s knowledge 
whereby he lays down rules of hygiene and cures diseases. It is an 
understanding of historic fact which issues in creative making of new 
historic fact. The article closes with a denunciation of Taine for his 
muddle-headed conception of history as “science’’.] Question Pratique. 
Th. Ruyssen. Le caractére social de la communauté humaine. [In a 
footnote, the Editors claim that the author’s plea for a “ society of man- 
kind” remains relevant, notwithstanding the military and economic 
developments pointing in the opposite direction (this was written in 
September, 1938). The author asserts that man’s innate “ sociability ”, 
exhibited even in the institutions of primitive society, contains within 
itself the potentiality (virtualité) of an “integral society of all mankind ”. 
Against differences of race stands the fertile interbreeding of members of 
all races; against differences of culture stands the fact of culture-contact 
and culture-assimilation. Even war, anti-social on the face of it, often 
forcibly brings about integrations and assimilations. The expansion of 
the White race, by colonisation of and domination over large areas of 
the globe, though it has involved the diminution and even extinction 
of many primitive peoples, none the less has promoted “ human socialisa- 
tion ’’ by the spread of its science, pure and applied ; of its Christian re- 
ligion, with its claim to be the universal religion ; of its methods of com- 
munication, tending to level our cultural differences. Moreover, even 
if there has not yet come into being a society of all mankind as an actual 
organisation, there have been many organisations, international and inter- 
racial in scope, for cosmopolitan co-operation in matters of commerce, 
science, religion. ‘‘ National” states, with their self-contained sovereign- 
ties, seem to stand, like so many large and small absolutes, in the way 
of the formation of the society of mankind, but actually in some respects 
they function as the intermediaries between their individual members 
and the international organisation of some interest of these members; 
e.g., the Postal Union is practicable only by the co-operation of States, 
though serving the needs of communication of individuals all over the 
globe. So, again, many international efforts, at first started by private 
initiative, can be fully effective only when taken up by co-operating 
governments, ¢.g., the activities of the League of Nations in respect of 
the White Slave Traffic, the Drug Traffic, the international regulation of 
hours of labour, etc. Bergson’s distinction of “open” and “ closed” 
societies, when applied to the society of all mankind, leads to the con- 
clusion that this all-inclusive society will be quantitatively “ closed ”— 
there is no one outside it; but qualitatively ‘“‘ open ”’—it will offer 
infinite possibilities of new and wider co-operation, ¢.g., for the solution 
of the two problems which cause the most international instability, 11 
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overpopulation in some countries and lack of access to raw materials. 
These will be best solved within the framework of a single, all-inclusive 
society. Slowly, but surely, public opinion all over the world will be 
educated to appreciate the ideal of a “‘ community realising the maximum 
possible of human values, combining the most perfect justice for all with 
the most complete freedom for each’: this is the ‘‘ practical ideal placed 
by reason before all men of good will”.] Supplément. Reviews of books, 
French and Foreign. Abstracts of Philosophical Periodicals. Doctorate 
theses presented at Paris. List of books received for, review. Added 
to this issue is also a special loose Supplement, viz. Elie Halévy. Le 
Probleme des Nationalités. [This is the paper read by Halévy at the 
Oxford Philosophical Congress of 1930, mislaid at the time and not 
published ; now re-discovered and published because of its prophetic 
bearing on the fate of Czecho-Slovakia and, in general, on the instability 
of post-War Europe. Halévy argues that the attempt to found a durable 
peace on a single principle, viz. President Wilson’s “ self-determination 
of free nations ’’, is bound to fail, because the new nations which have 
been created in Central Europe in obedience to this principle, are neither 
“well-constituted ” in themselves, nor ‘“‘ equal to each other’. In this 
way, the Treaty of Versailles offends against the principles of Natural 
Frontiers and of European Equilibrium, which are as necessary to a stable 
Europe as the principle of self-determining nationalities. Most of the 
new nations have no natural frontiers, whether geographic, ethnic, or 
economic. Again, their inequality makes for an intrinsic instability in 
their relations which causes one to regret the passing of the multi-national 
Empires, like Austria and Russia, with their stabilising effect. The 
“pacifists”’, in their laudable efforts so to organise the international 
relations in Europe that there will be no more recourse to war, are un- 
realistic and Utopian, if they think that their problem can be solved by 
merely making each national group completely autonomous. In any 
case, a really effective League of Nations would demand a limitation of 
the very sovereignties established in accord with the principle of free 
self-determination. ] 

Année, No. 1. Janvier, 1939. S. Kierkegaard. Possibilité 
et Realité, Esthétique et Ethique. [Translation of part of a work 
published by Kierkegaard in 1846, under the pseudonym Johannes 
Climacus, and the title, Post-scriptum final et non scientifique aux 
Miettes philosophiques, Traité mimico-pathetico-dialectique, Contribution 
existentielle. A polemic against Hegel’s identification of Pure Thought 
and Being. Pure Thought, according to Kierkegaard, moves in the 
realm of abstract possibilities: as such, it cannot apprehend existence 
nor translate what it thinks into existence by action. So, again, the 
esthetic point of view is concerned with essences, not with existence. 
Existence is always particular and temporal: it is the concern of Ethics 
and of Faith. Ethically, every individual exists for himself alone: by 
faith he posits the existence of others.] A. Stern. Le probléme du 
Solipsisme: Un essai de solution. [‘‘ Solves” the problem of Solipsism 
by showing it to be a “ pseudo-problem”. Historically, it originated 
in Descartes’ Cogito: this posits, as absolute certainty, ‘““my” mind, 
but leaves unexplained why, among the bodies of which I have ideas, 
one is “ my”? body, and unprovable whether bodies other than mine are 
connected with “other” minds. The escape from these perplexities is 
to distinguish between thinking which determines and what is determined 
by thinking; between thinking as a subjective activity immediately 
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lived through (vécw), and all the objects of thinking with the determinations 
which thinking affirms of them. Now, thought can objectify itself, i.e., 
make of mind an object thought-about and “determined”. Mind as 
object is found to go together with a physical body as an object in psycho- 
physical unities, called “persons”. I, as object, am one such person 
among others ; the personal pronoun here denotes the particular instance 
(which is “ I”) of the general concept “ person”’. This is the stand-point 
of psychology. But, the “ psychological’? must be distinguished from 
the ‘ psychical ”’, i.e., minds as objects from minds as subjects, minds as 
determined by thought from the act of thinking. There is no room for 
Solipsism in psychology which starts with a plurality of minds as its subject- 
matter. On the other hand, there is no problem of Solipsism on the plane 
of the act of thinking as immediately lived; for, as this thinking is, in 
itself, not objectified, it is neither one nor many, neither “ mine” not 
“another’s”’. (An English reader will probably grasp the argument most 
easily by reminding himself of Bradley’s distinction between “ immediate 
experience ”, not yet broken up by thought, and mind as an “ ideal con- 
struction’. But Bradley, of course, admits a multiplicity of individual 
centres of immediate experience.)| F. Orestano. propos de mes 
** Nouvelles Vues Logiques”’. [An expanded statement of views expressed 
before the 1937 Congress of Philosophy. Starts from the reflexion that 
the thought of Western civilisation at the present day employs more 
categories and principles of thought than did the Greeks, so that Logic 
cannot be restricted within the Aristotelian framework. Mathematics 
and Natural Science have both enriched us with new categories and prin- 
ciples, and there is no reason to think, either that this development of 
logical powers will not go on, or that they necessarily form a closed and 
completed system as they now stand. The author proposes to treat 
“relation” as the fundamental, or “ super-”, category, under which a 
variety of “systems of order” are capable of being developed. He 
suggests that these systems of order may be grouped into three types, 
viz. mathematical, qualitative, dynamic. The traditional Logic, based 
on the substance-attribute concept, falls under the second type. Some 
categories function merely to secure the coherence of thought with itself, 
like the laws of identity and contradiction ; others are “ ontological or 
ontologising ’’, i.e., have metaphysical import.] G. Loria. Le réle de 
la représentation géométrique des grandeurs. [Illustrates from the history 
of mathematics the gradual progress in, and the usefulness of, the geo- 
metric representation of magnitudes. From the Greek practice of 
representing arithmetic numbers by segments of a straight line to Gauss’ 
method of making imaginary numbers correspond to points of a plane, 
the device has proved itself to be of great value.] E. Vermeil. Pourquoi 
une religion nationale en Allemagne? [Begins by tracing the historic 
roots of the National-Socialist Weltanschauung. A Germany dismembered 
for centuries into a multiplicity of small States longed for unity, which 
in outward military form it achieved under the leadership of Prussia, 
whilst inwardly this unity was felt to be the embodiment of a religious 
and mystic faith in the ‘ mission” of the German people, an organism 
one in blood and spirit. At first, this mystic conception did not break 
with the Christian tradition of Europe: the mission of Germany was 
still conceived as making a contribution of universal significance to human 
culture, conceived in principle as universal too. For a while, also, as 
the author aptly illustrates by comparing Fichte, Hegel and Friedrich 
Schlegel, this romantic dream looked now to Austria and now to Prussia, 
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for the focus of its realisation. Presently, in the theories of Paul de 
Lagarde and Constantin Franz, the realisation of Germany’s mission was 
conceived as requiring the destruction of Russia and France: a Pan- 
germanism arises, at once more self-centred, more aggressive, more 
destructive. At this point, the development becomes definitely morbid. 
The industrialisation of Germany, her defeat in the Great War, the social 
and economic chaos after the War, have created a state of spiritual malady 
in which the religious attitude towards one’s own Volk and race loses the 
last shreds of sanity and becomes a dangerous madness. The breach 
with the Christian tradition is made complete: all sense of ‘ eternal 
values” is lost. In their place, a ‘“ racialism ” which stamps other races 
as inferior; a “ biologism”’ which glorifies the amoral energy of “ life ”’ 
and regards the German people as the supreme embodiment of that life- 
force; a ‘‘ nihilism ’’ which denies all values incompatible with these— 
such now is the religion of Germany which makes Germany a danger to 
Europe and to the world.] Speusippe. Jréne et Arété, Dialogue des 
Morts. [A fake-dialogue about the present international situation, in 
which the British are disguised as the “Islanders” and the Americans 
as the ‘‘ Overseas People”. The point of the dialogue, if it has any, 
has eluded me, unless it is contained in these words, put into the mouth 
of Speusippus, replying to the question whether he believes in universal 
peace: “Men unite only against a common enemy... . Their unity 
can be only of the imperialist type, and can be realised only by the op- 
pression of others. The autonomy of different nations inevitably leads 
to conflicts. In the world of politics, as in the universe, unity and liberty 
are irreconcilable. Moreover, a long external peace usually stirs up civil 
war”.] Etude Critique. M. Pradines. L’auvre de Henri Delacroix. 
[An appreciative review of Delacroix’s contributions to the psychological 
understanding of mysticism in its various forms, of religion, of language, 
of art—all treated as manifestations of the spiritual side of human nature.] 
Questions Pratiques. EE. Halévy. Le Probléme des Nationalités. [Re- 
petition of the short article, already printed as a loose-leaf supplement 
to the previous issue; see end of preceding abstract.| R. Berthelot. 
Les traités de 1919, Vidée de justice internationale et la France. [A defence 
of the Peace Treaties as having been based on the principles of the self- 
determination of nations; of relieving oppressed peoples ; of protecting 
national minorities ; of providing new nations, as far as possible, with 
natural frontiers. The author then goes on to denounce British ‘“‘ germano- 
phil” policy since 1919 and British pacifism as responsible, next to Pan- 
german militarism, for our present troubles. He traces British pacifism 
to three causes, viz. a historic distrust of a supposed French ambition 
for the hegemony of continental Europe; the desire of Big Business to 
revive international trade; and the evangelical misinterpretation of 
the Bible as teaching unqualified pacifism. (Incidentally, he suggests 
also an unavowed sympathy of Protestant England with Protestant 
Germany against Catholic France, which latter for the same reason is 
attracted to Catholic Italy.) Finally, the author comes to the pessimistic 
conclusion that the European catastrophe which he anticipates is chiefly 
due to the majority of statesmen having the minds of children of six years 
of age.] Supplément. Reviews of books, French and Foreign. Abstracts 
of Philosophical Periodicals. Doctors’ theses at Paris. Letter from 
Prof. M. J. Chevalier, criticising a review of his book, La vie morale et 
Tau-dela. Announcement of the Second Congress of French Philosophical 
Societies. List of books received for review. 
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46e¢ Année, No. 2. Avril, 1939. L. De Broglie. La théorie quan. 
tique du rayonnement. [A masterly summary of the present state of the 
quantum theory in its application to light ; with indications of problems 
as yet unsolved, arising, e.g., from the fact that, when the behaviour of 
light-rays is studied, not in empty space, but in the presence of material 
particles, our equations yield infinite values which are physically in- 
admissible. Other unsolved difficulties arise from radiations of very high 
frequencies, such as the “cosmic rays”’.] B. Croce. La place de Hegel 
dans Vhistoire de la philosophie. [Croce has been re-reading Hegel’s works 
and found nothing to alter in his What is living and what is dead in Hegel's 
philosophy. So he has written this article to say that, whilst Hegel was 
wrong in his formal system-mongering which reflects the influence upon 
his thought of Christian theology, Hegel is right in teaching an * absolute 
immanentism ”, an “ absolute historicism ”’, an absolute spiritualism ” 
—in short, Hegel is right in so far as he is endorsed by Croce’s own 
philosophy.] A. Fraenkel. Le probléme des antinomies et ses développe- 
ments récents. [Judging by the names at the end of this article it is the 
work of two authors, the other being J. Bar-Hillel. Why it is credited to 
Fraenkel only is not clear. The authors are members of the Einstein 
Institute of Mathematics in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
the present article is a translation from the German original. The authors 
start by distinguishing logical antinomies from syntactical or semantic 
antinomies. Confining themselves in the present article to the former, 
they discuss the “ simple ” theory of types as a solution for certain logical 
antinomies, as well as various attempts to achieve the same result without 
a theory of types, owing to various inconveniences of the latter. They 
come to the conclusion that the theory of types, as formulated by Russell, 
still holds the field, in spite of criticisms of it: it remains the simplest 
way of avoiding the problems raised by logical antinomies and by the 
axiom of infinity. A further article is to deal with syntactical antinomies. 
(Incidentally, the authors’ treatment of the “village barber” paradox 
seems defective.)] R. Bayer. La sensibilité esthétique. [As elements 
of zsthetic sensibility, the author enumerates, (1) an innate, often here- 
ditary, capacity for sensation which has the effect of revealing values 
hitherto unperceived ; (2) a capacity for sentiment on the basis of an 
imagination which at once re-lives and schematises the material of primary 
experience ; (3) a “ passion” or torment of the intelligence in striving 
after an ideal; (4) a sensitiveness to rhythm. Next, the esthetic sensi- 
bility has its characteristic “‘aporiai”: it is a sensibility which often 
feels itself blocked by the inadequacy of its means of expression : hence 
exhibiting a reluctance to create or complete a work of art ; and yet there 
is all the time the urge to self-expression, creation, finality. And, lastly, 
it is a generalising sensibility, and a sensibility “‘ at a distance”. Hence 
its cathartic effect; hence also its affinity with play; hence its pre- 
occupation with semblance (Schein).] Etudes Critiques. Ch. Blondel. 
Lexpérience mystique chez les primitifs, @aprés M. Lévy-Bruhl. R. Aron. 
L’ere des tyrannies, d’Elie Halévy. J. Wahl. Un défenseur de la vie 
sensuelle: J. C. Powys. [Three reviews, mainly in the form of appre- 
ciative summaries, of, respectively, Lévy-Bruhl’s L’ Expérience mystique 
et les Symboles chez les Primitifs; Halévy’s Etudes sur le socialisme e 
la guerre, published under the title, L’Ere des tyrannies ; and John Cowper 
Powys’s In defence of sensuality, published in 1930.] Supplément. New 
books, French and Foreign. Abstracts of Philosophical Periodicals. 
Doctor’s Thesis at Strasbourg. Obituaries: Lucien Lévy-Bruhl and 
Charles Blondel. List of books received for review. 
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46¢ Année, No. 3. Juillet, 1939. David Hume. Un opuscule 
retrouvé. [Translation of the recently discovered pamphlet, An abstract 
of a Treatise of Human nature, edited by J. M. Keynes and P. Sraffa ; 
with a short introduction by the translator, explaining the circumstances 
of the discovery and the arguments for Hume’s authorship of the anony- 
mous treatise.] Brehier. Doutes sur la philosophie des valeurs. 
[A paper read at the first conference, in 1939, of the Institut International 
de Collaboration philosophique, which was founded as a result of the 
Descartes Congress. After rejecting all theories of value which take the 
form of a theodicy, on the grounds that they are purely speculative, inspire 
and account for no action, and provoke in response scepticism and 
pessimism, the author points out that the French valeur is the equivalent 
of German (Geltung, rather than of German Wert, so that French théorie 
de la valeur is not idiomatically equivalent to Werttheorie. French valeur 
expresses the result of an evaluation, whereas Werttheorie is concerned 
with the principles of evaluation. The author overcomes this ambiguity 
by putting Geltung and Wert in brackets after valeur, according to the 
meaning required by the context. He then formulates two questions, 
viz. (a) what is value ? and (b) how is value experienced ? On this basis, 
he classifies value theories into two groups, viz. (a) those which answer 
the first question after first answering the second; and (b) those which 
begin by answering the first and thence go on to answer the second. The 
common characteristic of all theories of the first group is that they define 
value in terms of the way in which it is experienced or appreciated. They 
all make value relative to human need, interest, feeling: an object has 
value, or is valued, so long as, and because, it satisfies, or is at least capable 
of satisfying, a human need. The author criticises theories of this type 
on the ground that they fit some values but not others, unless needs are 
invented ad hoc, in order to save the theory. L.g., the theory fits food 
values, but does it fit “ideal” values, like beauty and truth? There is 
also a shrewd criticism of Durkheim’s sociological theory of value: if 
values are defined as what satisfies the needs of society in respect of stab- 
ility and cohesion, such values are not necessarily felt by the individual 
as satisfying his needs. Yet he must somehow adopt the social values 
as his own, else they cease to be realised in society. No doubt, the in- 
dividual may value conformity, i.e., the security that comes to him from 
thinking and acting as others do. But, this does not explain the nature 
of the social values to which he conforms. In general, the effort to show 
that every value consists in satisfying a need, and that there is a need 
corresponding to every value, fails. The second group of theories goes 
back to Plotinus’ doctrine that we desire the Good because it is good, 
and do not call it good because we desire it. For these theories, values 
are absolute in themselves: they stand, whether we are aware of them, 
or respond to them, or not. But, Plotinus makes an important point 
which modern Platonists, like Scheler and Hartmann, overlook, viz. that 
the source of value cannot itself be a value. We must recognise that 
there is present in every value an absolute which is not itself value, and 
which forbids us to treat any value as sufficient in itself.) J. Wahl. 
Note sur Vespace et remarque sur le temps. [These notes, or jottings, are 
impossible to summarise: they touch allusively on far too many diverse 
points. They are records of playing, or experimenting, with the concepts 
of space and time (mainly space ; and not at all space-time) from different 
points of view. The result is a medley of dialectics, the material for which 
is drawn from the history of philosophy (Plotinus, Boehme, Descartes, 
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Leibniz, Kant), no less than from present-day thought (Bradley, Bergson, 
Whitehead) ; from technical discussions of external and internal relations ; 
of continuity and discreteness ; of things that are ‘ outside’ each other 
and things that are ‘ within’, or part of, each other; of unity and multi- 
plicity, etc. The experience of separateness, distance, otherness, in its 
spatial and non-spatial forms, is even connected with the feelings of un- 
happiness and happiness capable of being engendered thereby. In the 
section on time it is said that time does not present a single problem, but 
rather ‘“‘ problems of times”. And there is an odd contrast drawn 
(illustrative of the author’s method throughout) between ‘ poor eternities ” 
and “rich eternities”’, or, rather, between ‘ eternities dead or dying ” 
and “living eternities”—whatever that may mean.] A. Burnier. 
Néo-réalisme et idéalisme contemporain. {Summarises the “ neo-realist ” 
positions of Russell, Alexander and Whitehead, and contrasts them with 
the “ idealist ” position of Brunschvicg on three problems, viz. (a) How do 
they severally account for the relations of phenomena in consciousness 
to the external world ? (b) Is the order of nature, affirmed by science, 
found in reality or imposed by the human mind? (c) What is truth and 
error? The author criticises neo-realists and idealists alike for what he 
regards as their common error, viz. that they “destroy the functional 
equilibrium of the three elements constitutive of all reality on the plane 
of knowledge ”’, i.e., the subject, the object, and the relation between 
these two.] J. Feiblemann. Une philosophie américains: La doctrine 
de Charles S. Peirce. [After a short sketch of Peirce’s life, the author 
asserts that the Pragmatists who acclaim Peirce as the originator of their 
theory, and the Logical Positivists who count him as one of themselves, 
are both completely mistaken. Actually, Peirce’s profound studies of 
medieval philosophy (especially of Duns Scotus and Occam) have made 
him a “ realist’ in the medizval sense and an opponent of every kind 
of “nominalism”. From this angle, which supplies the key to the 
understanding of Peirce’s philosophy, his original contribution is an in- 
terpretation and defence of science on the basis of a metaphysical theory 
which is “ realist ” in the medieval sense. The same “ realist’ position 
underlies his “pragmatism”, re-named by him “ Pragmaticism”’, to 
distinguish it from the Pragmatism of William James which is a nominalist 
misinterpretation of Peirce’s meaning. So, again, Peirce’s “ tychic 
agapism ” is medieval realism re-stated to suit an evolutionary concept 
of the Universe, as beginning in chaos and chance, but developing into a 
cosmos under the guidance of order and love. In this context, Peirce’s 
moral and social theories have their place ; above all, his belief in an “ un- 
limited community” as the true object of love. This is but a special 
application of the principle that ‘‘ we cannot be logical and yet place our 
confidence in anything that is finite and limited in nature”. Peirce strove 
to reconcile science and religion by showing that they both involve this 
type of realist metaphysics. He strove also to eliminate conflict in 
philosophy by showing that nominalist theories clash with each other as 
well as with realist theories, whereas realist thinkers have a solid basis of 
agreement with each other. And, thirdly, he offers a social theory based 
on love and the direct pursuit of the Good, in place of one based on hate 
and efforts to inflict or escape evil. The claim of the American Marxist, 
Sidney Hook, that Peirce and Marx agree, fails: ‘‘ where Peirce and 
Marx are most logical, they are most opposed to each other”.] J. Nogué. 
Prix et rémuneration. [An interesting fragment of speculation on the 
difference between a price, determined by the law of supply and demand 
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operating in a market, and a remuneration which, arising out of an exchange 
of gifts, implies a relation of mutual disinterested respect, on a basis of 
equality, between persons. .g., the work of civil servants is, in principle, 
not paid for (7.e., bought at a fluctuating market price), but is remunerated 
in accordance with its social value. The civil servant loyally gives his 
best, from interest in his work, as a contribution to the common good : 
he is remunerated by being enabled to maintain a certain standard of 
life, appropriate to his function. The author suggests that the principles 
of price and remuneration might be combined in commercial relations 
between employers and employees, a part of the total salary being treated 
as price and the rest as remuneration.] Variétés. J. Boswell. Les 
derniers moments de David Hume. [A translation of Boswell’s record, 
made on 3rd March, 1777, of his last conversation with David Hume, 
six weeks before Hume’s death, including an argument, conducted in a 
gay spirit, about Hume’s disbelief in immortality.] Etudes Critiques. 
Ch. Serrus. Impressions et souvenirs de Congrés. [Report of the dis- 
cussions at two joint sessions of the French Philosophical Societies, held 
at Marseilles and Lyon, respectively, and concerned with the philosophy 
of Kant; with metaphysics (especially in its bearing on the relations of 
science and philosophy); with the concept of the Universe; and with 
the philosophy of Spinoza.] A. Forest. La philosophie du Moyen 
ge dapres M. Emile Bréhier. [Appreciative account of the main 
features of Bréhier’s book of the same title.] Supplément. Reviews of 
new books, French and Foreign. Abstracts of Philosophical Periodicals. 
Doctor’s Theses presented at Paris. Lists of books received for review. 


REVUE N&o-ScOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 42. (Deuxi¢éme 
série, No. 62.) Mai 1939. J. Horgan. L’abstraction de Vétre. [The 
traditional Aristotelian doctrine is that Physics, Mathematics, Metaphysics 
correspond to three grades of advancing abstraction. In Physics there is 
abstraction from ‘individual matter’? (abstractio totalis), in Mathe- 
matics abstraction from “ sensible matter in general ” (abstractio formalis), 
in Metaphysics abstraction from all matter whatsoever, and this also is 
traditionally a stage of abstractio formalis. But there are difficulties 
which the schoolmen did not sufficiently consider: ¢.g., how can “ being ” 
bea form of anything? Hence the tendency of some modern neo-scholastics 
to speak of ‘ being as such’ as apprehended not by abstraction but by a 
metaphysical intuition or experiment. The terms abstract, abstraction are, 
in fact, not univocal. The abstract may mean either (1) what is not 
concrete, or (2) what is not individual. Sense (1) is purely logical. (A 
being may be white or human, there is no such being as whiteness or 
humanity.) In sense (2) every scientific term is abstract; there is no 
science of the individual as such. Species and genera are all abstract in 
this sense, though concrete in the other. The ‘abstraction of being’ 
in Metaphysics is at once like and unlike the abstractio totalis by which 
we reach genera and species ; like, since being is a concrete term applicable 
to individuals, and a whole which contains within it all the terms to which 
it is applied ; unlike, since being represents the whole reality in all its 
aspects, and contains its inferiora not potentially, but actually though 
confusedly. The ‘unity of being’ is founded on the transcendental 
telation between essence and existence, and is analogical, since it is both 
a diversity and a similarity ; it is transcendental, since it transcends the 
order of genera and species. The antithesis between intellectual intuition 
and abstraction is not absolute ; every abstraction implies an antecedent 
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intuition as terminus a quo, and every intuition other than those which 
are absolutely primitive presupposes an abstraction. In Metaphysics 
the notion of being as a first principle is formed by an abstraction, but 
known by an intuition.]. O. Lottin. Psychologie et Morale a la Faculté 
des Arts de Paris aux approches de 1250. [A study of the positions in 
Ethics and Psychology disclosed by three commentaries on the Nico- 
machean Ethics belonging to the first half of the thirteenth century. They 
show many points of contact with contemporary theology, especially 
with the works of the Chancellor Philip de Gréve. But the masters of 
arts treat their subject with full independence of theology, and as yet 
there is no sign of the clash between a theology saturated with the traditions 
of Augustinianism and an innovating philosophy appealing to Aristotle.] 
A. de Waelhens. Une philosophie de la participation. L’actualisme de 
M. Louis Lavelle. [A sympathetic account of the recent work of L. L., 
De lV Acte (1937). But the writer holds that L. L. is—like Leibniz— 
too ready to accept and “ reconcile” apparently diametrically conflicting 
doctrines ; the more successfully a philosopher accomplishes this feat the 
more vague and unreal his positions are likely to be.] A. Mansion. 
Travaux sur TV ewvre et la philosophie de Plotin. [Mainly concerned with 
the work of M. Bréhier and of Fr. Henry. While highly appreciative of 
the learning and industry of both scholars, M. Mansion holds that Fr. Henry 
has not yet established his thesis as to the existence of a pre-Porphyrian 
“edition ” of Plotinus utilised by Eusebius, in the so-called Theology of 
Aristotle, and in other quarters. He also holds, as I think is clearly true, 
that even after the industry of M. Bréhier, there is not yet, and never has 
been, a trustworthy and truly critical text of the Enneads.] F. Van 
Steenherghen. Les études médiévales. Publications d ordre  géneral 
(1934-1939). F. Jansen et A. Hayen. La pensée Chrétienne du Ve 
au XITIe Siécle. [Short notes on publications of the last five years dealing 
with a variety of figures from S. Prosper to Abelard.] A. de Waelhens. 
Le deuxiéme Congrés des Sociétés de philosophie de langue frangaise. [A 
lively account of the congress held at Lyons, April 13 to 15, 1939.] Book 
notices, Chronique, Répertoire Bibliographique (separate supplement). 


BLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Band 13, Heft 1-2, 1939. 
D. Mahnke. Die Rationalisierung der Mystik bei Leibniz und Kant. [The 
general thesis of this long and amply documented essay (73 pp.) is that 
both Leibniz and Kant were deeply infected by mysticism—especially that 
form in which space and numbers are found to be tremendously suggestive 
—and. that their systems are in part attempts to incorporate its insights 
into modern rationalism. They are thus to be grouped with such writers 
as Kepler and Comenius. The section on Kant is able to show that in 
some of his earlier writings and also in his Opus Postumum there are clear 
hints of the theological suggestiveness of the ubiquitous character of space ; 
but the finding of mystical strains in the Critical doctrine of space seems 
to be an oversubtle piece of special pleading. The section on Leibniz is 
unquestionably valuable. That Leibniz’s vast reading included mystical 
writers is sufficiently proved, and points of contact between them and his 
own doctrines are indicated—e.g., the idea of the phenomenal world as 
existing only for oneself and God came by his own confession from St. 
Theresa, and it is probable that the idea of the monad was suggested to 
him not by his strictly mathematical studies but by the Neopythagorean 
or Neoplatonic number-mysticism of van Helmont and Henry More. 
There is an interesting discussion of the relation of Leibniz’s conception 
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of a universal language to Comenius and Descartes. The religious motive 
of his plan of an international academy is stressed.] E. Metzke. Hrfahrung 
und Natur in der Gedankenwelt des Paracelsus. [A criticism of the attempt 
to fit Paracelsus into any one of our usual historical groups. He was an 
independent figure, fighting against the Humanists as well as against the 
Scholastics. His constant insistence on empirical observation and verifica- 
tion does not make him a forerunner of modern natural science, for his 
outlook was metaphysical and his method non-mathematical. His funda- 
mental ideas were of man as an integral part of Nature, and of Nature as a 
temporal order ever bringing forth novelties and exhibiting everywhere a 
tension between the forces that make for life and those that make for 
death. The numerous quotations from his writings are appetising.] 
J. Ritter. Die Stellung des Nicolaus von Cues in der Philosophiegeschichte. 
[A critical review of recent research. Nicholas cannot be assimilated to 
Aristotelian scholasticism, and is not to be conceived primarily either as a 
reviver of a purer Platonism or as a pioneer of the modern mathematical 
outlook. He was more basically affected by German religious piety than 
by the Latin demand for clearness. His coincidentia oppositorum is not 
just a new name for God’s infinity but an original dialectical conception, 
which links him with Kant and Hegel.] H. Heimsoeth. Fichtes System- 
entwicklung in seinen Jenenser Vorlesungen. [Detailed account of the 
contents of the second volume of Fichte’s Nachgelassene Schriften (ed. by 
H. Jacob).] J. Munzhuber. Nicolai Hartmanns Ontologie und philo- 
sophische Systematik. [Review of Hartmann’s Méglichkeit und Wirklich- 
keit.] J. Hennig. Bericht iiber philosophische Neuerscheinungen im nieder- 
lindischen Sprachraum. Reviews. 
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VIII.—NOTES. 


8. ALEXANDER (1859-1938): PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 


ALEXANDER “called C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian the only 
great man he had ever known, although he had known many big men ”.! 
As I understand the distinction, I should say emphatically that Alexander 
himself was a great man and not merely a big one. He was great in 
Philosophy. But this alone would not make him a great man. His 
greatness lay in the range and many-sidedness of his interests, practical 
as well as theoretical, the energy and ability with which he pursued them, 
and the unity stamped on his whole activity by his unique, consistent, and 
most attractive personal character. He was a great personality and, as 
such, exercised a powerful influence on all with whom he came into 
personal contact. One feature of his character especially impressed me, 
its catholicity. He was not only tolerant and fair towards views and 
parties with which he could not agree; he also strove to be, and in a 
remarkable degree succeeded in being, sympathetic. For him the primary 
question was not what was wrong in the views of others, but what was 
right and valuable and capable of being turned to account in his own 
constructive work. 

On many sides of Alexander’s comprehensive activity, such as his work 
for the University of Manchester, I have no special claim to speak. I 
could only repeat at second hand what has already been said by others? 
and is readily accessible to all who are interested. I shall therefore here 
mainly speak of him as a philosopher and as an old and intimate personal 
friend. The two points of view to a large extent coincide, for our personal 
friendship centred in, though it was by no means limited to, our common 
interest in Philosophy. 

I have written for publication in Mrinp a criticism of Alexander's 
Philosophy in its latest development as a comprehensive system. In this 
I have tried to show that he has gone seriously astray on many most 
important questions, questions which he himself would regard as funda- 
mental. How then, it may be asked, can I still maintain that he was a 
great philosopher—perhaps the greatest of his generation ? I answer, in 
the first place, that it is just where we disagree most sharply and where I 
feel bound to criticise him most unsparingly that I feel most keenly aware 
of his greatness. I feel that whatever may be of positive value in the 
points I make against him is largely due to himself. He has so formulated 
the main problems in their essential interconnexion that serious criticism 
of his work can hardly remain merely negative, but must become con- 


1 Laird on “Samuel Alexander” in Proceedings of British Academy, 


vol. 24. 
2 Especially by Laird. 
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structive. The critic in finding reasons to reject Alexander’s answers to 
the questions he raises is led to appreciate more deeply the nature and 
importance of the questions themselves and is stimulated and helped to 
find alternative answers for himself. At least this has been my experience, 
not only in reading his published work but even more so in our innumerable 
verba! discussions. 

Alexander and I were both born on 6th January, he in 1859, I in 1860. 
When we began to grow old he used playfully to pretend that he begrudged 
me my extra year. We first met, so far as I can remember, in connexion 
with the Aristotelian Society in 1885. From the very outset we became 
close friends and allies. It is typical of our relations in those days that at 
philosophical meetings we were in the habit of sitting together and of 
exchanging critical comments on what the speakers were saying. The 
comments were made from a common point of view. Even the deafness 
with which we were both afflicted did not then or afterwards form a serious 
bar to our mutual understanding. In 1899-1902 I was resident in Oxford 
as Wilde Reader. This gave me an opportunity of joining Alexander in 
pushing the claims of Psychology against the strenuous opposition of 
Oxford philosophers who, following T. H. Green, maintained on speculative 
grounds that there could not be a “natural science of man”. I do not 
pretend that my work in this direction was as important as Alexander’s. 
But I was gratified to learn at the 1937 meeting of the Psychological 
Association in Manchester that some Oxford men who have since distin- 
guished themselves as psychologists were really influenced to take up the 
subject by what I had to say. 

During my residence at Oxford and for many years afterwards when I 
was in St. Andrews, Alexander was in the habit of spending a considerable 
part of his summer vacation with us. I need not say that this was always 
a great treat both to my wife and myself. Here, however, I am specially 
concerned with our philosophical discussions, which were very frequent 
and lively. On many points we differed. But behind our differences 
there seemed always to be a basis of agreement which facilitated mutual 
understanding. This was so at least until the conception of his space- 
time system dawned upon Alexander’s mind as a dazzling revelation and 
led him to refashion all his previous views. Before this we were in general 
agreement as to the questions which Philosophy ought to ask. We were 
also in agreement concerning the general method of seeking answers to 
these questions. To both it seemed that constructive work in Philosophy 
must start from an analysis of the nature of human experience and must 
consist in an attempt to bring the results of this analysis into coherent 
relation with each other. Besides this general concurrence in our con- 
ception of the direction and method of philosophical inquiry, we were also 
much more closely in agreement on positive points of doctrine than after- 
wards when Alexander had embarked on his speculative system. For 
example, we were entirely at one in our view of the part played by conation 
in mental life. Our harmony on this point had not yet been broken by 
Alexander’s attempt to identify conative processes with cognitive acts, or 
rather with subjects of cognitive acts. In the analysis of sense-perception 
he was always unwilling to admit that sensa are existentially distinct 
from physical objects. But he had not yet worked out his own alternative 
view. He was not dogmatic in dealing with the question and I had always 
some hope of convincing him. Above all, there was no suggestion, at this 
stage, of the doctrine which in his final development stood in the way not 
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only of mutual agreement but of mutual understanding and consequently 
fruitful discussion between us. He had not yet hit on his conception of 
pure space-time as the creative source of everything else. 

Before Alexander had committed himself to his speculative ontology 
and had adapted his epistemology to it, our most fundamental differences 
concerned (1) the place of mind in the universe, (2) the distinction and 
relation of thought and immediate experience. (1) Although sharing 
Alexander’s critical attitude to the forms of idealism then current in 
Oxford and elsewhere, I could not give up the position common to Plato, 
Aristotle, Descartes and Spinoza, that mind is as primary and funda- 
mental in the constitution of the universe as matter.1_ I cannot see that 
in holding this view we are intruding our “dear selves” into things, 
For mental life is capable of endless forms and gradations of which our 
own mental existence is only one, just as our bodily existence is only 
one form of material existence. (2) Alexander did not, of course, deny 
the distinction between thought and immediate (what I call actual) 
experience. But he always seemed to ignore or belittle its importance. 
He persisted in regarding it as a distinction between two separate ways of 
knowing, rather than as a distinction between two factors coessential in 
all knowledge. Alexander’s attitude to this question was, I think, deter- 
mined by his revolt against the teaching of T. H. Green. The distinction 
between thought and what he calls “merely feeling consciousness ” 
pervades Green’s whole theory of knowledge and forms the basis of his 
metaphysics. Now I admit that Green has misinterpreted and mis- 
applied the distinction, and in particular that he has drawn metaphysical 
conclusions from it which are utterly unjustified. None the less I hold 
that he was right in maintaining the reality of the distinction and its 
fundamental and pervasive importance in the theory of knowledge. He 
has this merit if he has no other. Alexander, in rejecting or ignoring this 
side of Green’s teaching, was throwing out the baby with the bath-water. 

Shortly before Alexander began to publish the first instalment of his 
system we had a discussion turning on the nature and object of sense- 
perception. He closed the conversation by proposing that we should 
each of us work out his own view in detail and then compare results. I 
am far from suggesting that this discussion first started Alexander on his 
constructive work. But it throws light, I think, on his own statement 
that it was by way of epistemology that he first approached ontological 
problems. As his system gradually emerged and took final shape in 
Space, Time and Deity, I was filled with admiration: but I was also 
acutely disappointed. I had expected that Alexander’s philosophical 
construction would be founded on and keep in close touch with the 
analysis of experience. What I found or seemed to find was largely the 
reverse of this relation. He seemed to be in a large measure endeavouring 
to adjust his analysis of experience to an independently preconceived 
ontology and an ontology which I found not only untenable but in part 
unintelligible. I was so taken aback by the amount and kind of divergence 
that I could not sympathise with his point of view sufficiently to offer 
criticism which he could recognise as relevant enough to be useful. Hence 
I was not surprised when he said that though his system might be upset it 
was untouched by such objections as I had to offer. In the criticism which 


1 Alexander is not without sympathy with this view. But he satisfies 
himself by making time take the place of mind in early stages of ontological 
development. This is to me quite unintelligible. 
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Thave now written for Minp I have endeavoured to show that my objections 
are at least essentially relevant even where they may not be cogent. So 
far as they may not be cogent, an adequate answer to them will at least 
contribute to explain and strengthen Alexander’s position. 


G. F. Strout. 


JOHN ALBERT CHADWICK, 1899-1939. 


Joun ALBERT CHADWICK, eldest child of Rev. Albert Chadwick and 
Madeleine Ann Comper, was born at Lewes on 23rd May, 1899. He 
received his schooling at Marlborough. Towards the end of the war of 
1914/1918 he entered the army and became a Second Lieutenant in the 
Special Brigade, Royal Engineers. After his demobilisation he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1920. He took Part I of the Natural 
Science Tripos. At that time his main scientific interest was, perhaps, 
in botany ; and for years afterwards one of his hobbies was to grow dwarf 
trees and to make Japanese gardens. He gradually became more and 
more interested in the philosophical aspects of physics and mathematics, 
and in his undergraduate days he had already written an essay in which 
he tried to work out a clear and coherent statement of the doctrine of 
“dimensions ”’ of physical magnitudes. 

From natural science he passed to moral science. He worked under 
McTaggart and W. E. Johnson, both of whom were attracted by his 
personality and had a high respect for his intellect. (It may be mentioned 
here that Chadwick was responsible for the analytic table of contents in 
Vol. III of Johnson’s Logic.) He took Part II of the Moral Sciences Tripos 
in Advanced Logic, obtaining a first class with special distinction. He 
then worked for a prize-fellowship at Trinity, and was elected in October, 
1925. 

Chadwick’s dissertation was concerned with very fundamental points 
in philosophical logic. It was an acute and original bit of work. As a 
whole it has never been published, but the article ‘‘ Logical Constants ”’ 
in Minp, vol. xxxvi, is a brief abstract of one part of it. This article led 
to a discussion with Mr. (now Prof.) C. H. Langford in the pages of Mrnp. 
The discussion opened with “ Propositions Belonging to Logic” (vol. 
xxxvi), and was continued in the next volume into a discussion on 
“Singular Propositions ’’. Chadwick’s only other published writings on 
philosophical topics, so far as I know, are two short notes in MIND ; one 
on “ Families included in the Field of a Relation ” (vol. xxxvii), and one 
on “Classification of Maximal Systems and their Sub-systems’”’ in the 
next volume. Chadwick had become interested in analysis situs, and the 
last two notes are exercises in formal analysis and definition occasioned 
by his reflexions on this subject. 

From these beginnings one might reasonably have expected that Chadwick 
would go on to make regular and increasingly important contributions to 
those more abstract parts of philosophy which he was so admirably fitted 
to study. But a number of causes combined to bring about a complete 
change in his way of life. To the best of my belief, the most important 
of them were the following. 

In the first place, though he had had much less direct contact than 
many of his contemporaries with the worst horrors of war, he was of an 
exceptionally sensitive nature, and the war itself and the stupidity and 
malevolence of the subsequent peace had left scars on his spirit. He was 
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consumed with an embittered political idealism which took the form of 
accepting quite uncritically every tale that any disgruntled Indian might 
tell against the British government in India. On top of this came two 
disasters. One was an attack of infantile paralysis in his third year as 
an undergraduate. Though he made a remarkable recovery from this, 
and the only outward and visible sign of it that remained was a scarcely 
perceptible lameness, it did prevent him from associating fully with other 
undergraduates in outdoor activities, and he probably exaggerated the 
degree of isolation which it entailed. Two years later a friend to whom 
he had been deeply attached as an undergraduate died with tragic sudden- 
ness of typhoid in the East. He was beginning to recover from this when 
there occurred another emotional upset, which he took with what seemed 
to be altogether excessive seriousness, and he became aloof from and 
unreasonably suspicious of many of his colleagues. 

During this period of inner stress and unhappiness the late Prof. J. 8. 
Mackenzie and his wife were living in Cambridge. Chadwick became 
acquainted with them, and soon became a constant visitor at their house. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the kindness and the patient under- 
standing sympathy with which they treated him. Both of them were 
well versed in Indian philosophy and religion, and Mrs. Mackenzie appealed 
to Chadwick in two other ways. Though somewhat acridly anti-clerical, 
he was intensly religious by nature. He had always been interested in 
mysticism and occultism, and had joined an English order in which such 
subjects are studied and practised. Mrs. Mackenzie combined in a most 
unusual way practical experience of these matters with sound common sense, 
wide culture, and great psychological insight. Moreover, there was some- 
thing in Chadwick’s nature which needed to lean upon a woman much 
older than himself whom he could treat as a ‘“‘ mother,”’ and Mrs. Mackenzie 
admirably fulfilled this office while Chadwick was in Cambridge and there- 
fore temporarily separated from his own mother. 

It was through the Mackenzies that Chadwick obtained an appointment 
in 1927 as Professor of Philosophy in Lucknow University. He seems to 
have been highly successful as a teacher, and to have won the respect and 
affection of his students and his colleagues during the two years for which 
he held the post. By the end of that time he came to the conclusion that, 
for him, the most important thing was to strive to reach the condition of 
** super-consciousness ”’ which most Indian philosophers and mystics agree 
to be attainable in this life. He saw that the training and meditation 
essential for this purpose would be a full-time activity and one that could 
be satisfactorily practised only in special surroundings and under expert 
guidance. Accordingly he resigned his professorship in 1929 and entered an 
Ashram in Pondicherry, of which the founder and head was Sri Aurobindo, 
a well-known Indian scholar, poet, and mystic, who was educated in England 
and had engaged in seditious activities in British India. 

He was, in theory, free to leave this institution at any time; but he 
had in 1931 handed over to it most of his money, about £4000, so that in 
practice it would not have been easy for him to have re-entered the world 
even if he had wanted to do so. The accounts which I have heard of the 
Ashram, and of the character and habits of its founder, from Indians 
who are qualified to form a considered opinion, have been somewhat am- 
biguous. But I have no reason to believe that Chadwick ever regretted 
his decision. Whether he ever reached or approached that state of con- 
sciousness of which he was in search, and whether, if so, he found it worth 
while, I am not in a position to conjecture. During his stay in the Ashram 
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he wrote a good deal of poetry, in peculiar metres of his own devising, in 
which he tried to express the experiences which came to him in his medita- 
tions. The moon and moonlight were for him appropriate symbols of 
certain spiritual states which he felt to be of great importance; but I 
should doubt whether anyone could appreciate his poetry unless he had 
undergone the same training and enjoyed similar experiences. At any 
rate the Ashram provided him with yet another “‘ mother” to lean upon 
in the person of the lady who was second in command of it. 

Chadwick was taken ill early in the present year. He made light of his 
illness in his letters to his mother, but it was serious. Suitable treatment 
was not available at Pondicherry. He was removed to Bangalore, became 
unconscious in the train before reaching there, and died at the Bowing 
Hospital on 5th May, 1939. 

Chadwick was a man of singular beauty and refinement, both in body 
and mind. To many who knew him in his youth and can contrast his 
great philosophical abilities and his early philosophical promise with the 
outward barrenness of his later years, it will seem that his was a tragically 
wasted life. But who shall decide what is loss and what is gain even in 
his own life? ‘‘ Pleasure is what pleases,” to quote the profound platitude 
of the first Marquess of Halifax ; and, if Chadwick believed himself to have 
found, or to be on the way to finding, “ the pearl of great price,” we need 
not enquire too closely whether he was deluded and we need not regret too 
bitterly that he sold all that he had to achieve it. 


C. D. Broap. 


NEW PERIODICAL. 


There will appear in January, 1940, the first number of a Quarterly 
devoted to Intellectual History and entitled ‘‘ Journal of the History of 
Ideas.” The Editor is Arthur G. Lovejoy. The Managing Editor is 
Philip P. Wiener, to whom all communications should be addressed at the 
College of the City of New York, 139th Street, N.Y.C., U.S.A. The 
domestic subscription rate is $4, and the foreign $4.50 per annum. 
Single copies will be $1.25 (domestic) and $1.40 (foreign). 
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